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Abticle of the Month 


Holding up a Mirror 
for Personnel Directors 


ask me,’’ writes S. Avery Raube, 
“whether personnel directors have the 
status they deserve in the managerial line-up 
and how, in general terms, they can develop 
themselves and improve their ways in order 
to make a more responsible and respected 
place for themselves.’’ Mr. Raube is Direc- 
tor of the Division of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the National Industrial Corfer- 
ence Board, New York City. 

From our observation post here at The 
Conference Board, it looks as though there 
are not only a large number but also a 
growing number of personnel officers who 
are full-fledged, major executives. They not 
only ‘‘report’’ to the chief executive officer 
of their companies but they also are in 
reality key members of the top management 
team in every sense of the term. 

But when you take a broad look at the 
vast number of companies that have ‘‘per- 
sonnel directors’, the picture is an exceed- 
ingly bleak one. In these instances, the man 
in charge of “‘personnel administration’’ is 
a member of the third, fourth or fifth cche- 
lon; in many he is not much more than an 
office boy with an office. If in these com- 
panies he has any stature at all, it’s because 
he handles negotiations with the union. In 
those cases, he probably spends 95—100% of 
his time on union matters and the things 
that make for internal harmony, high mo- 
rale and high productivity and efficiency 
are getting zero, or close to zero, attention. 

My considered answer to your question 
as to how he can lift himself out of this in- 
congruously low-level kind of situation is 
as follows: 


Courtesy, PERSONNEL JOURNAL, November, 1956, 


Leaders in the Personnel Field 


Consider Personnel’s Present and Future 


What about the present and future of 
the personnel function, and the place of 
Personnel Directors in the managerial 
hierarchy? That 7s the question we asked a 
number of leaders in the field of person- 
nel administration. Their answers, to 
be presented from month to month, may 
give you “‘furtously to think’’ and help 


guide your future course. 


1. He must, himself, have high per- 
sonal principles and be resolved and dedi- 
cated to live by them. 

2. He must possess sufficiently high 
mental ability and moral fiber to be able 
to sell to his management the concept and 
the full acceptance of the concept of 
management by principle as contrasted with 
management by expediency. 

3. He must be sure he knows what 
his job as the company’s personnel officer 
really is and, if necessary, teach this and 
sell it to his company’s officials. 

4. He must understand and be able to 
apply the principles of sound corporate 
organization. 

5. He must get his top management 
members to get the company’s personnel 
philosophy, principles or policies down 
on paper so that everyone in the company 
knows what these objectives are and so 
that he, the personnel officer, can be an 
effective watch dog on these human rela- 
tions matters. 

6. He must be familiar with the 
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A MIRROR FOR PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 


problems and with the intimate workings 
of all the major activities and functions of 
the company. 

7. He must always be prepared with 
an effective program to deal with impor- 
tant personnel problems as or before they 
arise. 

8. He must be forever self-effacing, 
letting the real personnel directors (the 
line managers) get the credit which they 
fully deserve for a good job of personnel 
administration. | 

g. Within the framework of sound 
principle, he must learn to base decisions 
on fact. 

to. He must develop within himself 
a sharp awareness of the perils and inane- 
ness of surrendering leadership in human 
relations matters to any unqualified indi- 
vidual or group. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the personnel man has to earn any elevation 
in his status. Yet my impression is that 
some of them think their colleagues are half 
or wholly stupid if they don’t rush to con- 
fer top status on them regardless of the kind 
of contribution they have made to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

* * * 


Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., President and 
General Manager of Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California, Los Angeles, re- 
sponds to the same inquiry as follows: 

The status of personnel directors in the 
management line-up is frequently less than 
it can be made to be. One reason, perhaps, is 
the origin of the personnel function itself. 
It had a most modest beginning. It was ini- 
tially conceived as a ‘“‘relief job,”’ i.e., that 
of taking over from busy supervisors the 
task of rounding up applicants for employ- 
ment (a chore, incidentally, which many 
supervisors would gladly have retained), 
and generally heading up a miscellany of 
activities relating to the “‘human end of 
the business.’ 

The personnel man himself was usually 
either someone grown old in company serv- 


ice whose performance in his better days 
was such as to justify ‘‘making a place’’ for 
him, or he was some reasonably promising 
young fellow who was being “‘brought 
along”’ until he could be given something 
really important to do. He sometimes took 
over unpopular jobs, such as firing unde- 
sirables that the supervisors did not have the 


- nerve to fire, and he otherwise conducted a 


species of out-clinic to deal with so-called 
“personnel problems.’’ Certainly very little 
that transpired in the Personnel Depart- 
ments or Employment Offices of the late 
1920's and early 1930's was such as to sug- 
gest that a major function of management 
was in the making. 


PERSONNEL MEN Fittep Rear 


Numerous developments have changed 
this. The ascendancy of the labor movement 
and the great revolution in labor costs, as 
we know them today, were factors. Labor 
scarcities turned employment into a seller's 
market. It became as difficult to keep people 
on the job as to get them in the first place. 
This finally brought home the need for 
trained specialists in the personnel field, and 
was perhaps the first step up. Managements 
which, at first, felt they “‘could use”’ a per- 
sonnel man found out eventually that they 
really needed one. But even this change of 
heart did not serve to establish the person- 
nel function at upper management level. 

From this point on, the place of person- 
nel administration in management became 
an individual matter, depending consider- 
ably upon the vision, ‘‘know how’’ and 
forcefulness of the man in charge. He needed 
vision to conceive a plan of action which, if 
placed in operation, would bring about the 
application of sound personnel principles in 
day-to-day dealings between boss and work- 
ers throughout the company. He needed 
administrative ‘‘know how”’ to bring about 
acceptance of his program. He needed force- 
fulness within a constructive meaning of the 
term—persistence, and persuasiveness coup- 
led with manifest competence. Above all he 
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needed to shed the tradition of forcing a 
personnel program upon other staff and line 
executives by edict from the president of the 
company. In a word, he had to build his 
place in management in much the same 
manner as that in which other specializa- 
tions in management—accounting, engi- 
neering, operating, and so on—had done so. 


MANAGEMENT Knack REQUIRED 


As an opinion, the ingredients neces- 
sary to placing any given function at the 
upper level of management are much the 
same from one profession or specialization 
to the next. All of us have known techni- 
cians who were not administrators—people 
who could not bring about the results they 
sought through the efforts of other people. 
The point of departure seems to be whether 
you want to be “‘the expert’’ yourself, or 
want other people to deal expertly with the 
matters for which you have ultimate man- 
agement responsibility. 

This applies peculiarly to the personnel 
function. And any personnel program worth 
its salt to management is one directed 
toward getting a sound personnel job done 
wherever it is needed, performed by who- 
ever should perform it. Accordingly, only 
management knack can place the personnel 
function at the top level where it belongs. 

There is one comment with which I 
hope personnel people will ultimately dis- 
pense. I have addressed a number of person- 
nel gatherings. In almost every instance, 
sooner or later, I have been treated to this 
sorry observation—''the only trouble with 
your talk is that the ‘right people’ were not 
here to listen.’’ That, of course, means that 
it's the top man in the company or other 
upper-level executives that need a talking to 
about personnel. To me, it is a thinly coated 
lamentation, wholly unbeseeming anyone 
who really expects to place his management 
function at the top. 

I know as well as anyone that achieve- 
ment of proper recognition of the personnel 
function is an uphill battle. I know that 


many management people who vocally en- 
dorse a personnel program actually give 
ground reluctantly at any point where it 
means surrendering any pet idea regarding 
people, or abdicating one vestige of the 
“authority’’ they regard as indispensable to 
running a job in their own way. I know that 
people in the industrial relations branch of 
personnel administration are frequently 
tripped up by supervisors and executives 
who do not “‘go along’’ in daily practice 
with concessions to unions with which they 
do not personally agree. And a much more 
extended bill of particulars could be drawn 
up, if there were any point in doing so. 

In any case, there is no ready-made 
place in management which a Personnel 
Director deserves merely by dint of his title. 
He is either a top-flight executive, shrewd 
and persistent in application of sound man- 
agement principles and practices to his job, 
or he is not. And therein, to my notion, lies 
the answer to such question as there may be 
about the position he deserves in the man- 
agement line-up. 


Editor’s Note: Our thanks to these friends for their 
thoughtful statements. Other letters on the same subject, 
with and without identification of the writers, will be 
presented in succeeding issues. The order of their appearance 
implies nothing about the value placed upon them: all are 
greatly appreciated. 


“What the world requires is more 
elucidation of the obvious and less clarifica- 
tion of the obscure. If we could only act on what 
we see and know, we could probably accomplish 
much more than by just furrowing our brows 
over the mysteries and profundities of life and 


trying to make some sense out of them. 


J. R. Cominsky, 
publisher of The Saturday Review 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
i of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, wbich have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in-personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


RECRUITING AND SELECTING OFFICE EMPLOYEES. MILTON M. MANDELL. 
Amer. Management Ass’n (Research Report No. 27), 1956. 175 pages. 
$4.75 (AMA members $3.50). 


Office management has gained in dimension and significance as has factory and plant 
management, and the concern for recruiting and selecting personnel for office duties 
is a growing one. Nearly 8,000,000 men and women are performing office operations, 
representing about one of every eight employed in the labor force. On the basis of 
direct information drawn from some 325 participating organizations—manufacturing 
companies, banks, utility firms, and other business and industrial organizations —this 
new AMA Research Report assesses the current picture concerning office personnel. 


In regard to recruitment there is evidence, in the main, that companies are using 
imagination and money to attract the desired office employees, as they have done over 
a longer period of time in attempting to recruit college graduates, technical personnel 
and salesmen. The main factors in recruitment success are the company’s policies, 
reputation, and attitudes—and the discussion of these is well developed by the 
author. In regard to selection of office personnel, the answers of respondent com- 
panies indicate that in the main their selection methods are generally effective. (Over- 
whelmingly, the major reasons for personnel turnover of those selected are marriage, 
pregnancy, and moving to a different community.) The author highlights, however, the 
chief pitfalls made in selection. Separate chapters are presented for discussion of 
selection devices, the selection of special groups (file clerks, typists, secretaries, 
accountants, etc.), and the selection of office supervisors and managers. The final 
section of the book comprises practical exhibits of value. (B-56—100) 


eS IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING. 


Association Press, 1956. 176 pages. $3.50. 


As an advisor to community groups in training personnel for group conference leader- 
ship, the author draws upon his years of cumulative experience in adult education and 
conference leadership. Association Press, in its affiliation with the National Board of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, continues its contributions in the field of human 
relations and leadership skills through this new publication. 


The initial chapters treat the concept of role playing, its use, and its potential. It 
offers the orientation for “providing a reality base for personal understanding and in- 
sights for group discussion and training.” It also provides the readiness stage for 
creating the role playing. The iatnemedian chapters are concerned with the practical 
aspects of planning, preparation, establishing the situation and casting the characters, 
the operating phases (rehearsals, timing, acting, cutting) and audience involvement. 
Considerable emphasis is placed, too, on the learning devices, analysis and discus- 
sion, and evaluation, and the element of leadership in role playing. 


“How Role Playing May be Used” and discussion of the purposes——to stimulate discus- 
sion, acquire insight, to train in skills, and to train in sensivity—constitute a special 
section in the book. Dr. Klein points up not only the values of role playing but also 


recognizes and discusses its limitations. These are briefly but effectively outlined. 


Some answers to the critics of the role playing method are presented in the concluding 


chapter. 
(B-56—101) 


THE PATTERN OF MANAGEMENT. LYNDALL F. URWICK. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 100 pages. $2.50. 


The compilation of this series of five lectures by Colonel Urwick during the course of 
his stay at the University recently brings a hundred pages of history, scholarship, and 
wisdom to the field of management. The University of Minnesota Press merits the 
plaudits of those in the management field for bringing these lectures to publication. 


| The author, recognized as an international authority on management, presents with 


warmth and perception the march of scientific management movement—from Taylor, 
Fayol, Anderson, Follett, Barnard to the present day of Drucker, Tead, Aprley, and 
the author’s own contributions. “Management in an Adaptive Society” and “The 
Marriage of Theory and Practice” and “The Main Outline of Management Knowledge” 
constitute the first three lectures—and they carry the substance of es 
thinking which a large audience of readers will find both profitable and pleasurable. 
The remaining lectures on “The Principles of Government and Leadership” and “The 
Principles of Government and Management” complement each other effectively by the 
author’s analysis of bigness and complexity and his emphasis on soundness of goals, 
outlook, and values. Valuable notes and bibliographic sources add to the usefulness 
of the book, as do the several sketches, charts, and pictorial material. At many points 
in the presentations Colonel Urwick provides both a philosophical and a practical tone 
to the subject at hand—on organization, decision-making, general administration, and 
values and methods. 


(B-—56—102) 
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NOTES 


ENCOURAGING SCIENTIFIC TALENT. CHARLES C, COLE, JR. 
College Entrance Exam. Board, 1956. 259 pages. $3.50. 


The timeliness of the book is clearly portrayed by its subtitle . . .“a study of 
America’s able students who are lost to college and ways of attracting them to college 
and science careers.” The facts and data in this study are drawn from many authori- 
tative sources, and the book abounds in charts, tables, references, and expressions 
from leaders in education, industry, and government. 


The principal finding: approximately 100,000 high school graduates (annually), with 
graduation from high school in the top bracket of their high school class and who show 
considerable potential as “college material” and who would seek careers in engineer- 
ing, science, or other fields, do not enroll in college. The principal reason: lack of 
financial resources. The proposed solution: a system by which 150,000 additional 
scholarships could be available for award annually to such people. 


There are treated in detail the problems of supply and demand for scientific ability in 
our time and efforts at identifying scientific ability and motivation in young people. 
However, the most significant phase of the book is concerned with the findings of ‘the 
National Study of High School Students and Their Plans”—a study which fills an im- 
portant need for current nation-wide data on high school seniors’ plans, interest in 
college, possible interest in science, and attitudes toward scholarship awards and 
other forms of educational support. 


(B-56-103) 


THE ART OF SUCCESS. THE EDITORS OF FORTUNE. 
Lippincott, 1956. 302 pages. $5.00. 


Journalistic profiles of twenty-one (21) of the nation’s business and industrial leaders 
are presented in this book. They are drawn from those which appeared originally in 
Fortune over the past several years. The profiles are grouped into five areas: 
“Corporation Men” (Harlow Curtice, Clarence Randall, Lawrence Whittemore); “The 
Entrepreneurs” (Edward Ball, Norman Biltz, Henry Crown, John Elsbach, Clinton 
Murchison, and others); “Silver Spoons” (William Prince, the Rockefeller Brothers); 
“Wall Streeters” (Charles Allen, Sidney Weinberg); and, “The Builders” (Stephen 
Bechtel, Charles Daniel, and John Galbreath). In their characteristic reporting the 
editors of Fortune have drawn colorful profiles of colorful leaders. 


In his Introduction to the book Donald K. David, former Dean of the Harvard Business 
School, notes that the common denominator to be found can be expressed as “an atti- 
tude of mind, an outlook . . . a social consciousness, they see opportunities and they 
are eager to do something about it.” Beyond this, however, they are strikingly dif- 
ferent personalities and of different backgrounds, experiences, and exposures. As 
Dean David notes, they exhibit ‘new talents and new combinations of talents” to meet 
the demands and opportunities which come on the scene in a healthy free enterprise 
system. The emergence of executive leadership is vividly portrayed in this treasury 
of profile accounts of recognized leaders by skilled reporters. 


(B—56-104) 


SUCCESSFUL OFFICE AUTOMATION. RALPH W. FAIRBANKS. 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 355 pages. $10.00. 


The author, president of the consulting firm of Fairbanks Associates, Inc., makes a 
major contribution to the science of office management through the fund of information, 
counsel, and practical approach to successful office automation in this new Prentice- 
Hall book. In some twenty-five chapters the book sets forth (1) the background of a 
rising office workload and complexities in many offices and the need to achieve more 
efficient procedures; (2) a planned approach to automation in office management— 
setting objectives, a new outlook, machine research, planning, systems design and 
programming, and conversion and installation; and, (3) the importance of utilization 

of office manpower in a conversion, by tapping the human resources of the office’s 
clerical staff and reinforcing the technical automation program with a sound human 
relations program. Work standards, incentives, morale, salary administration, and 
relations are stressed. To these three major areas are added valuable chapters on 
integrated data processing, systems design and systems planning, costs, and reorgani- 
zation. Of special value are the presentations of “A Preview of Tomorrow’s Office,” 
“Personal: To Company Presidents,” and the four (4) case studies of office automa- 
tion in practice at Alcoa, Sylvania, Gage Publishing, and Reader’s Digest. 


Illustrations, examples, excellent typography and format, a handy edge index, an intro- 
duction of chapter summaries, and other features add to the value and the practicable- 
ness of this new publication. 


(B-56-105) 


NOTES 
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NOTES 


THE YOUNG WORKER OF TODAY: A NEW TYPE. KARL BEDNARIK. 
Free Press, 1956. 146 pages. $3.00. 


With the rise of the welfare state in European nations the young worker is no longer 
sure of where the trade union movement may go in this period of transition and his 
life is no longer tied up with the political working-class movement. Nor is he sure 
of his role and his responsibilities. Previous generations have won the battles and 
made the gains for him, and he “does not believe any longer in communal values” and 
he has “lost his moral orientation” and idealism. 


In this series of essays Dr. Bednarik traces the emergence of European youth workers 
and the various influences upon them—military, occupational, Marxism, middle class 
family relations and values, and organizations. Dr. Bednarik sees the new youn 
worker as an “ersatz individuality” —individualized and drawing upon superfici 
interests and outlets. This is strikingly different from his forebearers in the old 
youth movement who were idealistic, worker class conscious, communal, full of self- 
confidence, and politically-minded. Yet, he remains a good, willing technical worker, 
and withdraws into a private life with the same pretensions as the prosperous middle- 
class men in this raised standard of living. The path by which the new young worker 
can be liberated to a more meaningful life, counsels the author, is through avenues of 
culture by which he can be linked to the new arts, literature, and spiritual values in 
this generation. 


(B-56—106) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH APPLICABLE TO TRAINING. 
(TRAINING OFFICERS CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C.). 
Proceedings of the TOC, March 23, 1956. 46 pages. $1.00. 


This pamphlet summarizes four discussions held at the Annual Institute of the Train- 
ing Officers Conference on March 23, 1956. The Institute brought together four 
psychologists who are making notable contributions in fields related to training and 
the leading training personnel in the Washington, D. C. area. The four areas covered 
are: (1) Problem Solving and Creative Thinking; (2) Research in Motivation and its 
Implications for Training; (3) Research in Performance Measurement and its Implica- 
tions for Training; and (4) Implications of Human Engineering Research for Training. 


In light of the recent note of interest in “brainstorming” the contribution of Professor 
David Taylor on the systematic research in the area of creative thinking is of particu- 
lar value. He reviews some of the research bearing on differences in creative thinking 
capacity and problem-solving by groups, the atmosphere for creative thinking, and the 
relation of individual differences to creativity. Dr. William Crissy points up the 
significant findings in the area of motivation and their implications for advances in 
training. Similarly, the other contributors highlight significant developments and find- 
ings to date which should prove helpful to operating officials and training staffs. 

Each of the four sections includes a bibliography of selected references and part of 
the post-lecture discussions between speakers and audience. 


(B-56-107) 


COMMUNICATION: HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY. R.I. JOHNSON AND 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 361 pages. $4.50. 


Students’ communication needs in their college years, unless corrected, tend to carry 
over into their adult lives as employees. The authors, educators concerned with the 
increasing significance of communication abilities, address the book to students and 
teachers. The contents represent “the outgrowth of research and experimentation 
carried on over a number of years.” 


The theme which is keynoted is coordinated abilities in communication. To develop 
this theme the authors present chapters on “the hearing ear and the seeing eye,” ef- 
fective expression, the nature and function of language, the dynamics of conveying 
ideas, the art of discussion, report writing, correspondence writing, and communication 
for special activities. The presentations are geared to the level of the college student 
in his freshman year and are designed to integrate writing, reading, speaking, listen- 
ing, and observing in order to improve his communication skills. 


Extracts, illustrations, examples, exercises, and suggestions for further study and : 
practice are well distributed throughout the book and add to its substance and liveli- 
ness. The appendix, too, provides considerable information of reference value for the 
student. The psychological and physiological bases of communication underscore the 
initial section of the book, and here it is of value to the sub-professional and clerical 
employee at work as for the college student. 

(B—56—108) 
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BUSINESS SUCCESS HANDBOOK. HARRY SIMMONS. 
Harper, 1956. 322 pages. $4.95. 


To his roster of many other books Mr. Simmons, who has attained national recognition 
as a consultant and lecturer, brings this new book designed as a “guide to executive 
growth.” The elements of executive growth are found in one’s habits of workmanship, 
human relations, skill in communication, personality factors, creativeness, problem- 
solving, and decision-making abilities. Through the series of twenty-five (25) chapters 
the author helps the reader think more fully about each of these elements. One of the 
noteworthy features of this book is the large fund of views, opinions, philosophies, and 
outlooks expressed by a cross-section of American business and industrial leaders. 
Batson, Lewyt, Bernays, Hammer, Howath, Wilson, and others express their views in 
this book through excerpts from their speeches, writings, and interviews. Similarly, 
the views of educators, clergymen, government leaders, and others are drawn into this 
fund of counsel on the meaning of and the road to successful leadership. These are 
woven into the substance of the book throughout. 


Written in the style of “how to” for readers interested in their self-improvement, the 
book is characterized by “pointers,” advice, safeguards, and do’s and don’ts in the 
utilization of one’s time, ideas, personality traits, resources, abilities, and hig, 
tions. There are also strong chapters on how to improve your speaking ability, how to 
develop constructive attitudes, how to develop your inner spirit, and success in 
salesmanship. 


(B—56—109) 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH FOR MANAGEMENT. J. F. McCLOSKEY AND 
F.N. TREFETHEN (EDITORS). 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 409 pages. $7.50. 


Built from the excellent contributions presented by various speakers at the series of 
seminars on operations research, this Johns Hopkins Press publication provides for a 
large audience a comprehensive orientation to this rapidly emerging phase of manage- 
ment science. The contributors represent a cross-section of the professions— 
engineering, applied mathematics, industrial management, economics, and other 
disciplines. 


The book is well structured into three parts, and both concepts and tools find their 
respective emphasis in each part. Part I, “General,” is featured by five presentations 
on the historical background, operations research as a science, organizing for opera- 
tions research, and the role of management consulting and operations research. Part 
Il, “Methodology,” comprises nine presentations with concentration on theories and 
media: Game theory, information theory, queueing theory, symbolic logic, linear 
programming, statistical influences and use, potential, and the use of computin 
machines. Part III is devoted to “Case Histories.” Here the reader will find cleacly 
demonstrated use and values of operations research in action. The case histories 
cover operations research enterprise in supermarkets, printing industry, sales analysis 
and forecast, use of manpower, agriculture, technical instrumentation in the aircraft 
industry, and in general commercial areas such as mail order business, department 
stores, and newspaper advertising. 

(B-56—110) 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN BUSINESS. FF. F. MAUSER AND D. J. 
SCHWARTZ, JR. 
American Book Company, 1956. 661 pages. $6.00. 


The authors, professors of marketing at Wayne University, have developed a textbook 
which serves the student well and is also of value to young people, potential personnel 
workers, for a better understanding and view of the American business scene. Pro- 
fessional taining and specializations are common to both students and practitioners, 
and this book provides a good orientation for both. 


Thirty-four (34) chapters comprise this comprehensive book. The orientation crosses 
over into general business, insurance, advertising, transportation, accounting, market- 
ing, finance, wholesaling, and other areas. The introduction to management covers the 
fields of personnel management, sales management, production management, small 
business management, and general business administration. Reinforcing these are 
special chapters on public relations, financial institutions, business location, the 
consumer in our economy, the use of statistics and business information, and business- 
government relationships. Personnel management is featured by several broad 
chapters on labor-management relationships, human relations, morale, business leader- 
ship, and the functions of personnel management. 


Photographs, charts, tables, appendices, and other illustrative materials are included, 
as are statistics, parts of legislation, and survey findings in various business areas, 
A sound introductory textbook for the college student, whatever phase of business 
administration he may enter upon as a career. (B-56—111) 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL: TEXT AND CASES. WM. VORIS. 
Richard D., Irwin, Inc., 1956. 413 pages. $7.50. 


This new volume in the Irwin Series in Industrial Engineering and Management brings 
into focus the various developments which have brought pen teow control to its 
present technical-professional status—from the early contributions of the pioneers 
(Fayol, Mooney, Taylor, and others) to the present. The “Text” and the “Cases,” as 
well as the more than 115 illustrations and the key questions, carry the theme. 


The “Text” phase of the book constitutes sixteen (16) chapters which embrace the 
major areas of production management and control: the function and place of produc- 
tion control in the total organizational structure; the interrelationships of functions in 
a manufacturing enterprise; a cross-section of production in various types of indus- 
tries, and their special problems; sales and manufacturing forecasts; inventory control; 
and, reinforced by specific chapters on the Production Control Department, Production 
Control in Intermittent Manufacturing, and Production Control in Continuous Manufac- 
turing. The “Cases” phase of the book is represented 7 twenty-three (23) cases in 
production control, and the cases offer much substance for analysis and study. 


That this new book moves right to the newest frontiers and a look to the future in 
production management and control is well demonstrated by the approximate 100 pages 
devoted to automation in the factory (concepts, product design, process design, an 
production control), operations research and linear programming, computers, and the 
social and economic effects of automation in the factory. 

(B-56-112) 


gyorg PRACTICES IN DEPARTMENT STORES. W.R. SPRIEGEL AND 
A 
University of Texas, Bureau of Business Research, 1956. (Personnel Study No. 


11). 67 pages. $1.00. 


This survey of personnel management in a substantial number (98) of leading depart- 
ment stores brings up to date the authors’ earlier survey made in this field about a 
decade ago. The survey covered the six areas of organization, employment, training, 
wage and salary administration, employee benefits, and employee representation. The 
principal findings: (1) personnel management is officially recognized in the depart- 
ment stores as a vital phase of management, is a separate centralized function and 
the personnel officer reports to top management; (2) employee selection and trainin; 

is practiced as a joint line-staff responsibility; (3) merit rating is more widely use 
than is job evaluation; (4) union recognition is relatively low among sales personnel; 
(5) approximately 70% of the stores use some form of employment test in their hiring; 
(6) 90% have a centralized training department; (7) majority of the stores have an 
employees’ newspaper or magazine, a formalized suggestion system, employee cafe- 
terias, group life and hospitalization insurance, and some form of incentive system for 
sales personnel; (8) minority of the stores have a profit-sharing plan, employee stock 
purchase plan, and a formal system of grievance procedures; (9) co-operative training 
plan with high schools and colleges is adopted by approximately 90% of the stores. 


An excellent survey in many ways, and: well supported by graphs, charts, tables, and 
other means in this book. The special Summary section conveniently pinpoints the 
major findings of the survey, and the Appendix reproduces the survey questionnaire and 
the tabulated data. (B—56—113) 


MANAGEMENT IN ACTION: THE ART OF GETTING THINGS DONE THROUGH 
PEOPLE. L.A. APPLEY. 


American Management Association, 1956 382 pages. $5.00. 


For some time there have appeared the products of Lawrence Appley in many and 
varied sources, and the wisdom and challenge of these have added much to the field of 
management. Now, the American Management Association has compiled a treasury of 
Mr. Appley’s selected writings—a volume which will be very well received by students 
practitioners, and officials over the nation. 


Some 85 of Mr. Appley’s selected writings are presented here. They are well distri- 
buted and grouped in the following areas: “The Spirit of An Organization,” “The 
Character of An Organization,” “The Effective Leader,” “The Valley of Decision,” 
“The Management of Men,” “A Personal Philosophy of Management,” “Management and 
Communication,” “The Profit Motive,” “Tools and Techniques of Management,” “The 
Making of a Manager,” and “The Way Ahead.” In some fifty pages which constitute 
part two of the book, there are incorporated excellent philosophical accounts as well 
as essays on a sense of direction in the essentials of management, the quality 
appraisal of management, the emergence of professional management, and an inventory- 
ing of personnel management at the mid-century. Each of the approximate 85 selections 
runs at good reading length—from two to four pages—and represents a sound editorial 
accomplishment. ose in part two are more comprehensive. If we mean what we say 
about “working with, for and through people,” then every organization should have 
readily at hand a copy of this new AMA publication. iibidiaadinia 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time “P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


THE ART OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. CHARLES W. TERRY. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 209-214. 


The public personnel man is a public servant responsive to the needs of management, 
the workers, and the public, and must maintain a position on a triangle somewhere in 
balance among the three. Should he align himself so closely with either one of the 
three groups that he is unable to understand the viewpoints of the other two, his 
services lose in value. His primary responsibility, however, is to promote effective 
operations in the organization he serves. He should know management’s purposes and 
yet remain close to the worker. 


Some of the areas of common friction between personnel officials and line management 
are in worker qualification and promotion, classification of jobs, restriction to the 
“rule of three,” and lack of flexibility in selection procedures. Testing and certifica- 
tion procedures are discussed, as is the necessity of the personnel worker having 
many techniques at his command in dealing with line officials and the public. Training, 
research, public relations, and the art of communication are indispensable parts of the 
personnel officer’s job, and these are now coming into their own. 


The personnel officials who spend their time attempting to create impossibly perfect 
tules and regulations in a climate of mutual suspicion, will find management, workers, 


and the public drawing ever further away from them. There is need for intelligent 
statesmanship. 


(262~56) 


THE WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT’S PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVISERS. 
R. McKINNON. 


Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment.. October, 1956. Pages 210-212. 


One of the most interesting organizations within the British Ministry of Labour is the 
service known as the Personnel Management Advisory Service. This is the Ministry’s 
“preventive medicine” for industry, in contrast to its conciliation machinery which is 
used after the disease has broken out. The Service, whose use is confidential and 
advisory, is staffed with experienced personnel officers recruited from industry. 
Their dhlecive is to give to management counsel on matters of personnel policy, 
organization, or methods in order to aid in building good relations between workers 
and the individual firm. Based on their past experience and their knowledge of current 
problems, advisers are available to discuss such matters as recruitment policy, high 
rates of absenteeism and labor turnover, training programs, employee services, an 
many other specific personnel problems. 


The author points out some of the distinctions between members of the Advisory 
Service and management consultants, as well as the similarities. In a historical 
sketch of the Service he reviews its growth and the gradual shifting of its objectives 
from a concentration to getting firms to organize their own personnel departments to 
the present one encompassing major industrial relations problems. 


(263-56) 


PERSONNEL TECHNIQUES IN PERSPECTIVE. 0. GLENN STAHL. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 253-258. 


In a democratic setting the personnel director must not only provide an efficient person- 
nel system but must » meet the requisites of a public service. This does not mean 
being a “yes” man, it necessarily involves some control functions. It is also important 
that not only the program but also the techniques and methods used must be democratic 
in nature. The five roles of the personnel man are discussed: as an example, an 
advisor, an interpreter, a controller, and an observer. Status must be earned through 
fulfillment of the roles. 


The author concludes that the invention and adaptability of those who administer 
public merit systems have on the whole been measuring up pretty well, but that much 
needs to be done to guard against the encrustation of outmoded methods if we are to 
meet the needs of modern management. This calls for the fullest application of demo- 
cratic participation of all interested parties—citizens, management, and labor. It also 
calls for a spirit of inquiry and continuous appraisal of personnel policies as well as 
techniques. 


The background essential to dynamic personnel work—with a full appreciation of 
human values, of motivating influences, and of the job requirements in the modern 
setting——can be acquired with rare exception only through the intensity, the continuity, 
and the discipline imposed by a full collegiate education, and preferably one of the 
broadest kind. 

(264—56) 
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SECURING ACCEPTANCE OF THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM. (STAFF). 
Personnel. September, 1956. Pages 136-140. 


No personnel program, however technically sound it may be, can be effective without 
support at all levels in the organization. Since people naturally accept ideas which 
they help to develop, as many levels and individuals as possible should be consulted 
in installing new plans, revising present policies, and in evaluation of the personnel 
department activities. Selection of the personnel staff members can be a valuable aid 
in securing acceptance of the program. It is suggested that the best source for per- 
sonnel workers is people who have already had experience within the organization and 
who have already earned the respect of their associates as having a practical approach 
to human relations problems. Other devices suggested are assigning personnel work- 
ers to line departments, rotating line supervisors for work assignments through the 
personnel department, and participation by line supervisors in personnel staff con- 
ferences, training activities, and in committee activity. ! 


A good communication program, with due attention to the interests of management 
people, and prompt service in the more routine personnel services are also given as 
good ways to develop confidence. The personnel program should steer a fine line be- 
tween being too liberal and impractical at the one extreme, and yet should promote 
activities which will result in long-range benefits to the organization and its em- 
sien Consultation, timing, and continuous analysis and appraisal are important 
elements. 


(265—56) 


PERSONNEL STAFF AND THE LINE ORGANIZATION. LOUIS A. ALLEN. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1956. Pages 236-241. 


The personnel staff “is most valuable when it thinks ahead, makes constructive plans, 
and helps the line solve its difficult operating problems.” This is well recognized as 
the role of the Personnel Department. However, the serious questions arise in regard 
to fulfillment of this role—effectively and harmoniously. Mr. Allen presents these 
serious questions: authority? decisions? relationships? accountability? prerogatives? 
Failure to resolve these questions between line and staff in the personnel function 
can result in loss of efficiency, waste, and tension. 


Mr. Allen stresses the significance of the teamwork between the two and cites ex- 
ampies of how it can be achieved. Among the principal responsibilities of the Person- 
nel Department are developed the following four, particularly: (1) personnel objectives 
and policies, so designed as to assist the chief executive in the accomplishment of 
the over-all goals of the organization; (2) personnel controls, in the areas of assistance 
in the development of standards of performance for personnel activities—leaving to 
the line operating departments the areas involving measurement of work, analysis and 
comparison of work completed with the standards that have been established, and cor- 
rective action to bring undesirable variations into line; (3) continuing advice and 
service; and, (4) continuing improvement of relationships. While the pattern is ad- 
vocated, there is recognition of variations and modifications in different cases— 
based on history, personalities, and situations. 
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THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN GOVERNMENT. JOHN M. PFIFFNER. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 181-188. 


The development of public personnel administration is discussed in four phases, which 
overlap in time periods: (1) the reform phase, dating from about 75 years ago and is 
now largely won—establishment and protection of the merit system concept; (2). the 
technical phase, consisting primarily of the work classification and psychological 
testing movements from the early 1900’s; (3) the back-to-the-line phase, receiving its 
major impetus in the 1930's, and consisting of structural decentralization and recogni- 
tion of the human factors of management. This was a swing away from independent 
personnel systems and back toward placing responsibility in a personnel director 
responsible-to the executive head of his agency. The personnel generalist movement 
is — as it combines the back-to-the-line approach with central staff agency 
control. 


The research and validation of the personnel program, which is an integral part of 
personnel administration rather than just window dressing, is presented as the fourth 
phase in this account. The author states that personnel management has the most 
advanced methodology of the social sciences, and that it does not deserve the name 
of a profession unless it validates its procedures. The personnel office of the future 
will lean heavily toward research because more and more professional men will reach 
the top levels and will be open-minded to the results of research and their potential 
value to management. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


EXECUTIVE SELECTION THROUGH GROUP APPRAISAL. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board). October, 1956. Pages 356-361. 


The NICB discovered three different reactions among company presidents in regard to 
executive selection: those who rely on “natural selection” to bring executive talent to 
light in the organization; those who look to consultants to scout around for executive 
talent from the outside; and, those who identify high potential among men through an 
internal system of executive appraisal. In this account Mr. Habbe presents the ex- 
perience of the Atlantic Refining Company through its Management Personnel Inventory 
and Development Plan. Line and staff members work together on the appraisals in this 
sy stem——and there are no outside personnel involved. 


In a very comprehensive account of the system there is presented here Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company’s purposes and objectives in this plan, how the system operates, the 
values of coordination achieved, some of the essentials, the respective roles of line 
and staff, the early rounds of experimentation with the system, and the highlights. 
Informative outlines and exhibits accompany the article. The eight principal items: 
(1) personnel testing; (2) personal questionnaire; (3) personal interview; (4) appraisal 
by group; (5) development of departmental personnel inventory charts; (6) central file 
of reserves; (7) superior’s counseling discussion with appraisee; and, (8) periodic 
review of results. Atlantic’s top officials recognize quite realistically that, like any 
other plan, this is a tool—and “the value of the tool lies in the use that is made of it 
and the extent to which it is kept in workable condition,” and in its improvement. 
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AIDING THE SELF-DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVES. JOHN H. RIEGEL. 
The Personnel Administrator. October, 1956. Pages 8-10, 21-24. 


This presentation, reproduced from an account in the Michigan Business Review, car- 
ries the emphasis on “a planned and continuing endeavor by a key person to improve his 
performance and realize his potentialities.” The achievement of this goal brings bene- 
fits to all parties—the aspiring manager, the company, and the stockholders. Professor 
Riegel, who is affiliated with the University of Michigan and author of a recent book on 
executive development, presents the case in terms of a cycle which every executive 
must experience in working toward his self-development. 


The cycle concept involves the following: (1) preparation for man appraisal; (2) man 
appraisal; (3) audit of the plans and progress of the individual, at various intervals; 
(4) plan-making interviews; (5) provision of educational opportunities on the basis of 
understandings reached in the plan-making interviews, and (6) educational efforts 
undertaken by the man. This cycle is repeated annually. The emphasis during the 
year may vary from concern with improvement of certain managerial skills to modifying 
one’s behavior characteristics as a manager. A program of self-development needs 
more than support and guidance—it needs the man’s awareness of the potential value 
which would come to all parties concerned if this self-development is achieved. It is 
a program which calls for the investment of time, effort, re-examination of the organi- 
zation’s promotion system and salary administration, and a favorable climate. 
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WHY EXECUTIVES FAIL. DONALD A. LAIRD. 
Management Methods. November, 1956. Pages 30-33. 


Dr. Laird has drawn from the studies of Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet of the Laboratory of 
Psy chological Studies (Stevens Institute of Technology), Dr. Earl Brooks (New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University), Dr. John K.Hemp- 
hill (Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University), and other sources to determine 
the principal reasons for executive failure. The key reason appears to be this: failure 
to delegate. Other reasons determined from the surveys were: lack of breadth of knowl- 
edge, failure to analyze and evaluate effectively, inability to judge people, poor co- 
operation with others, and weaknesses contributing to poor decision-making. The range 
indicated that some 75% of “excellent executives” delegated effectively to zero percent 
of “below-average executives” who delegated effectively. 


The discussions on what is delegation, to whom to delegate, learning to delegate, and 
the quality of delegation add materially to the survey findings reported in this Manage- 
ment Methods contribution. Two valuable charts, each of eighteen principal questions 
and points on delegation, are features: (1) “Do You Need to Delegate More?” and 

(2) “Does Your Organization Need to Delegate More?” The “yes” or “no” answers 
have a follow-through in terms of key questions which would follow in order to do some 
thing about the situation. A list of ten “sources worth reading” on this subject rounds 
out this article. 
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MR. EXECUTIVE: PERSONNEL IS YOUR JOB. KENNETH O. WARNER. 
State Government. October, 1956. Pages 202-204, 213. 


Mr. Warner, Director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
examines the proposition that dealing with people is a basic part of the executive 
function; consequently, “personnel” is a key part of the job. Every top-flight execu- 
tive must accept final responsibility for the personnel program and policies of his 
organization. An executive utilizes men, money, and material through management to 
accomplish objectives—the quality of his job depends upon how well he manages his 
human resources. Thus, “the executive is personnel man number one.” The author 
views the crux of the matter then, not in terms of having the executive shed personnel 
responsibilities, but the important question is: “How do I as an executive get my 
personnel man and his staff to help me handie the people part of my job?” 


As a partial answer to this question, Mr. Warner explores six points which the execu- 
tive should consider. These are (1) Personnel men are people, too; treat them so; 
(2) Know what the Personnel Department does; (3) Bring “personnel” into early plan- 
me (4) Arrange more consultation with the personnel staff; (5) Provide the needed 
tools for your personnel staff; and (6) Study and apply the basic principles of the en- 
tire field of administrative management. These considerations all will help to enable 
the executive to serve himself as the “Personnel Man-in-Chief.” 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT STARTED WITH CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. 
MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD. 
Personnel Journal. October, 1956. Pages 182-184. 


The executive development program at Norton Air Force base has a common element 
for its many facets: group discussion. Despite the many values of group discussion, 
it was recognized that sometimes discussion can be profitless or even destructive. In 
order to avoid such a situation a thorough program of conference leadership training 
was devised. The program was designed to be thirty hours in length, with twelve 
hours devoted to the methods and devices of conference leadership and eighteen hours 
to practice sessions with critical analysis. The course was planned in ten three-hour 
blocks and given on ten consecutive days. 


The initial session was devoted to an introduction to the course and a quiz which was 
used as a mnionting and background device. Each group then defined and discussed 
the various types of conferences and other meetings. The second session dealt with 
steps in planning, preparing and opening a conference and an exploration of the func- 
tion and responsibilities of the leader and conferees. The following sessions analyzed 
leadership controls, as well as group and individual attitudes——and means of dealin 
with them. The balance of the course was devoted to skill practice. The author feels 
that executive development can best be accomplished through “active” devices utiliz- 
ing group discussion, and that “this discussion can be consistently effective only if 
the members of the group and particularly the leaders, have had conference training.” 
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hacer i OF MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. C. C. CRAWFORD AND 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. September-October, 1956 Pages 39-42. 


That the training of middle management is a desirable objective is a relatively non- 
controversial statement. But what training middle management should receive is a 
problem with many ramifications. This article is an examination of these needs as 
given by seventy-three training directors. These needs of middle management were 
expressed in terms of how-to-do; i.e. ‘How to cooperate with your superiors,” “How to 
delegate,” and other how-to tasks. The individual topics were grouped under four 
broad categories: (1) How to fit into your company’s management team; (2) How to be 
an effective management person; (3) How to get the work done; (4) How to manage your 
human relations. The individual items are listed as well as the frequency with which 
they were mentioned by the training directors. Such a “how to” approach to the 
problems of middle management training results in quite a different set of goals than 
_ derived from a “principles of management” approach, according to the training 
irectors. 


Another facet of the article is the insight given into the techniques that the authors 
have developed for making such a survey such as that presented here. They discuss 
briefly many of the objectives of the survey, as well as some of the precautions which 
must be observed if the survey is to be effective and meaningful. 
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INSTITUTING A COMPANY EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
SCHUYLER D. HOSLETT. 
American Business. _ September, 1956. Pages 9-11. 


Dr. Hoslett’s experience in directing such programs through the Columbia University 
School of Business and as Executive Assistant to the Chairman of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation is brought to this article describing the Donnelley Corporation 
program. First, there is a shift in the title, since the company gives the program the 
title of “Organization Development Program” rather than executive development 
program—for psychological reasons and for the implications carried. Second, top 
management support and leadership is the day—and in this company’s program the 
responsibility is lodged in a top official who has risen from the ranks. Third, before 
the program was devised there was an “observation period” of three to six months in 
order to listen, determine interests, and gauge attitudes and feelings. Line-staff 
committees are utilized on special problems arising in the program. “The Donnelley 
Management Reader” is a series of once-a-month articles on some aspect of manage- 
ment—articles which communicate to middle management and others the company’s 
philosophy as well as those of other organizations in regard to leadership, communica- 
tion, sales management, and other subjects. 


Beyond these elements the program carries the same features found in most other execu- 
tive development programs: (1) position specifications; (2) organization clarification; 
(3) psychological testing; (4) management appraisals and post-appraisal counseling; 

(5) replacement tables; (6) annual review of management personnel with the chief 
executive; (7) periodic coaching; (8) company educational opportunities; (9) outside ed. 
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WHY EXECUTIVES COME AND GO. (DARTNELL CORPORATION STAFF). 
American Business. _ September, 1956. 4 pages. 


In its September “Survey of the Month” American Business probed this important 
question. The principal reason for executive turnover appears to be due to a desire 
for an opportunity to use abilities to a fuller extent elsewhere. From the survey this 
seems to be the reasoning of many of the executives who sought new employment. 


Greater Freedom to Manage 24% 
Compensation Plan Inadequate 17% 
Opportunity for Advancement 14% 
Personality Clashes 11% 
Disagreement with Policies 7% 
Invited to Disassociate (Fired) 6% 
Change in Management or Control 6% 
Responsibility Without Control 5% 
Too Much Pressure 5% 
Miscellaneous 5% 


The article is featured by a full-length two-page response from an executive who has 
spent some two decades observing the movement of managers. The October issue of 
American Business cites excerpts of responses from others in this survey. These make 
the survey tabulations more meaningful. 
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THE EXECUTIVE AS LEADER. NATHANIEL CANTOR. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1956. Pages 227-235. 


Dr. Cantor contends that mistakes by the executive in handling people may ‘lie in the 
deeper personal problems” of the manager himself. He draws upon the psychological 
factor of parent-child relationship as the root of the problem—-particularly, the anxiety 
factors which developed in his own roots in coping with the element of authority } 
exercised by his parents. This has relevancy to the executive’s behavior as a mana- 
ger. In this carry-over of the identification he is so emotionally involved in situations 
that he fails to see the clear distinction between intelligent use of authority and its 
misuse in handling people. He over-exaggerates authority and status to such a point 
that he builds certain “safeguards” which really are executive defects——namely, face- 
saving and double mlk. 


If the executive is to be a leader, he must be able to perform effectively as a teacher 
in handling other men. Here are some guidelines for this role: (1) recognize the dif- 
ference between one’s knowledge and one’s understanding; (2) the learning task often 
brings about some confusion before learning takes place; (3) resistance to change may 
block the learning process; (4) all learning occurs in an emotional context; (5) all 
Significant learning is personal; (6) a good teacher refrains from using the learner for 
his own emotional needs; (7) a good teacher challenges the learner. Such leadership 
as a teacher will help temper power with service to others. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


ere a OPINIONS AS FORECASTS OF SUPERVISORY SUCCESS. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. . October, 1956. Pages 345-346. 


Two scores are obtained from the Ohio State Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, which 
identify a supervisor who,shows consideration for those working under him, and one 
who emphasizes the pressures of meeting work deadlines. Previous studies have shown 
that labor grievances were less in those cases where foremen were considerate and 
their own bosses expected them to be so. The expectation is that the more considerate 
foremen would be considered to be the best foremen in a company which is recognized 
as a leader in progressive personnel practices. 


On this hypothesis 55 first and second level supervisors of Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) plant were given the above test and were given a performance rating two years 
later. The relationship between the two (.29) was significant at the 5% level, but is 
probably too low by itself for practical significance as a predictor of supervisory suc- 
cess. But the restriction in range probably means that this test has a greater validity 
than was actually obtained in this study. It would appear that there is a definite 
relationship between the extent to which a supervisor believed he ought to be con- 
siderate of his subordinates, and the extent to which he was rated a successful super- 
visor by his superiors. The forecast of the human relations element in supervision 
will prove to be significant with more evidence of test results correlated with super- 
wisory performance ratings. 
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THE JOB COMPETENCIES EXPECTED OF FIRST LEVEL SUPERVISION. 
J. M. PORTER, JR., GERALD WHITLOCK, WAYNE S. FEEHRER. 
".? of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. September-October, 1956. Pages 6-12, 


One of the most pressing personnel problems in industry and government today is the 
selection and evaluation of first line supervisors. The development of techniques and 
procedures which will assist in the solution of this problem must first rest on a solid 
foundation of knowledge of the competencies needed to successfully carry out the 
supervisory function. This study is a report on research which aims at identifying such 
areas and determining their relative importance. 


By means of a survey of 75 members of the American Society of Training Directors, a 
list of areas of supervisory competency was compiled. The list of most frequently 
mentioned responses was then given to various levels of management for a forced 
ranking to ascertain the areas of agreement or disagreement among these management 
levels. By means of charts the authors present the results of this ranking. A number 
of interesting interpretations arise as a result of analysis of the data. There was very 
substantial agreement among the groups in regard to the relative importance of the 
various areas of job competency. The area of Human Relations is ranked first in im- 
portance by all levels of supervision. Conversely, areas of Waste Control and Cost 
pote were ordinarily ranked lowest. Other rankings are presented in the 
tabulation. 
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BOOBY-TRAPS IN SUPERVISION. ALFRED W. COOPER. 
The Office. October, 1956. Pages 18-19. 


The author points up some of the booby-traps in supervision which are to be recognized 
if a new supervisor is to make good. 


The booby-traps are presented as follows: (1) trying to be everybody’s friend—the 
tendency to do this will result in going overboard, defeat his purpose, and gain a re- 
putation for being superficial or phoney; (2) failure to exercise firmness and fair play 
in an effort to gain respect of one’s subordinates; (3) showing too much favoritism— 
the tendency to exercise a normal reaction of liking some of the former cronies better 
than others, without recognizing that the shift in responsibility demands a change in 
such relationship; (4) production at any cost—pressure for production does not always 
achieve high production from a work unit, and there is need for the supervisor to recog- 
nize the relationship between motivation and morale in productivity goals; (5) failure 
to take that “extra step”—not understanding that cooperation with others in manage- 
ment may mean sometimes going beyond his normal bounds and compromising for the 
good of the total organization; (6) trying to be indispensable—failure to recognize 

that in the transition from worker to supervisor often involves a workload in which there 
is need to have some understudy to whom to delegate, share, and be reinforced, rather 
than acting as the indispensable man who must do it all alone. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


THE EMPLOYEE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONAL HEAL TH. 
E. S. JONES, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. _ October, 1956. Pages 477-482. 


Industry has gone far to protect workers from injuries. Safety devices, clinics, 
periodic medical examinations, and wide dissemination of plant hygiene information 

have become musts in the industrial health program. But the field of worker absence 
for personal health reasons needs to be tapped much more than it has been up to now. 
Many surveys of absenteeism have shown that work absences caused by sickness are 
many times greater than absences resulting from industrial injuries. To complete the 


picture we must answer the question: What can the employee do to protect his health 
both inside and outside the plant? 


One chart in this article establishes the fact that both the frequency rate and the 
severity rate are less than one third of what they were in 1926. Another shows that of 
total disabilities, those caused by industrial injuries are small. If the same reduction 
could be effected in the frequency and severity of disabling diseases as has been the 
case with industrial accidents, the absentee problem would be small. The responsi- 
bility for this rests with the worker. 


Suggestions by the author for the benefit of the worker as well as industry are as fol- 
lows: (1) Self protection against respiratory infections; (2) consumption of good 

wholesome food; (3) refrain from contact with skin irritants; (4) yearly check-ups and 
follow ups on abnorma! conditions; (5) Careful observation of sound health and safet 
standards by both employer and employee. (280-56 


DISASTER SCHOOL. (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. _ October, 1956. Pages 83-86. 


At Olney, Maryland, site of the Federal Civil Defense Administration Rescue Instructor 
School, Uncle Sam offers training in the principles of disaster control and rescue opera- 
tions. The school is open to people from all of industry. No tuition is charged an 
room and board are available at five dollars a day. Three courses are offered. The 
rescue instructor course for two weeks; the light duty instructor course of one week’s 
duration; and the one-week advanced rescue course which is open to graduates of the 
two week course. 


In the two-week course, students learn rescue techniques and the use of tools and 
equipment. Their learning is put to practical use in team operations in which they 
fight fires, scale walls, sounak under debris in search of victims, transport casualties, 
and perform other operations connected with disaster control. Light duty rescue in- 
struction includes rescue methods, use of tools and equipment, radiation testing, 
rescue squad organization, and actual training ground work under simulated conditions. 
In the advanced course, intensive application of new and additional rescue practices 
is taught with emphasis being placed on better means of communication, greater 
mobility, and the proper use of radiological monitoring instruments. 


The school is staffed by top flight men, each of whom has had at least fifteen years 
experience in rescue operations and disaster control. Trainees, who. have come from 
all parts of the globe, have pronounced Olney the finest school of its kind in the 


world. (281—56) 


ABSENTEEISM IN A SMALL PLANT. ROBERT A. McLANE, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. _ October, 1956. Pages 470-473. 


Acute respiratory infections account for considerable absence from work and for large 
monetary losses to American industry each year. In one small company, the White 
Laboratories of Kenilworth, New Jersey, employing approximately 400 employees, 
these losses amounted to more than $30.00 per —- r year. On a national 
scale for all industry, this would amount to more than $2 billion dollars. 


Other factors, of course, enter into the amount of time lost such as results from inter- 
nal dislocations, and delays during sick-call, in checking out for sickness, and check- 
ing in after recovery. These are difficult to measure, but are very significant. Again, 
individual motivation is important. A poorly motivated employee tends to exaggerate 
his illnesses and use it as an excuse for absence. Such factors, however, were 
thought to be uniform throughout the test period and not significantly to have influenced 
the results reported here. Efforts undertaken by management were successful in reduc- 
ing this small company’s loss by providing an optimal working environment and per- 
sonalized attention to the general health of the employees along with practical diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic services. As a result the number of hours lost per employee per 
year, owing to respiratory infections, decreased approximately 15%. Moreover, the 
ratio of lost time due to respiratory infections to lost time due to all illness was 
reduced approximately 10%. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 


GENERAL MANAGER JONES: WHY DID HE QUIT? ALFRED G. LARKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. October, 1956. Pages 48-50. 


The Employee Relations Editor of Dun’s Review and Modern Industry has presented, 
on the basis of some soul-searching by one who has experienced the factors which 
lead to dissatisfaction, some of the major points which are “thorns in the side.” 


Here are some of the things which management may do to lose a good man: (1) start 
off by paying him less than an incompetent predecessor; (2) keep him in the same field 
even after he has licked the job and even though he asks for a change; (3) try giving 
him a promotion that he can’t afford to take——such as a transfer to a high cost of liv- 
ing area at little or no increase in pay; (4) give him a bonus, if hard pressed, but let 
him know that you think he doesn’t deserve it; (5) when he asks for guidance, give him 
a wishy-washy company policy to go by; (6)-as a sequel, let him down when he’s in a 
tough spot; (7) give him a job beneath his capabilities; (8) give him a superior he can’t 
respect; (9) move him frequently with no concern for his family; (10) keep him on out- 
of-town assignments for long periods at a time—thereby compounding his worries on 
many things; (11) constantly sell him a bill of goods, but be sure to keep it oral; and, 
(12) when he is finally convinced he has had enough and quits, convince him that he 
did the right thing. 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS OF OPEN-HEARTH FOREMEN AND STEEL 
PRODUCTION. W. A. CLEVEN AND F. E. FIEDLER. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1956. Pages 312-314. 


A study was conducted at U.S. Steel relating the interpersonal perceptions of open- 
hearth shop foremen to the productivity of their work units. Inter-personal perception 
was measured by means of Assumed Similarity tests which reflect how similar or dif- 
ferent a person describes his most and his least preferred work companions. Group 
effectiveness measures were based on output as indicated by “tap-to-tap” time, the 
time required to complete a “heat” of steel. Production was based on an analysis of 
the three-to sixteen-month period immediately preceding the testing, eliminating the 
summer months because of vacation schedules. This criterion measure has consider- 
= — and is regarded as the most important production index by company 
officials. 


Participating in this study were 59 management officials at four different jobs on each 
of the three shifts. There were a total az 16 work units involved. Interpersonal per- 
ception tests were administered to all available supervisors. Significant relations 
were found between supervisors’ test scores and the tap-to-tap time index. General 
foremen did not seem to have an appreciable effect, but the other three groups did. 
These results are consistent with the hypothesis that more effective groups have 

pi csc who tend to predict different responses for their most and least preferred 
co-workers. 
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THE BETHEL WAY OF ACQUIRING GROUP SKILLS. EDWARD N. HAY. 
Personnel Journal. October, 1956. Pages 178-181. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Leland Bradford the conference at Bethel, Maine brings 
together a diverse group of individuals from education, government, the church, social 
agencies, and industry in order to give them keen insight into group processes. Mr. 
Hay participated as a guest for three days at a recent conference and in this article 
sets forth his impression of that visit to the Bethel Laboratory Conference. 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the conferences is that they are unled and un- 
structered by anyone in an authority position. It is the group itself which gives struc- 
ture and order to the discussions. This lack of a clear sense of direction at the outset 
is often disturbing to many members of the group, but is an integral part of the learning 
process. As the conferences continue the group finds itself rejecting attempts by 
individual participants to set themselves up as “authorities.” In addition, most of the 
members of the group became aware of the silent feelings of several exceptionally 
sensitive and uncommunicative members. The end results of the conferences are a 
sensitivity to the attitudes and thoughts of members of a group discussion, a better 
insight into the effect of one’s own behavior on others in the group, and a demonstra- 
tion of the deep capacities of a group to solve problems that concern the varied needs 
of people in a committee or conference, and skill as a chairman or member of a group 
or committee. 
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AUTOMATION, HUMAN ENGINEERING, AND PSYCHOLOGY. NEIL D. WARREN. 
The American Psychologist.. October, 1956. Pages 531-536. 


Citing the accelerated increase in automation and the uneven pace which may be ex- 
pected in various enterprises, the author discusses two implications of this trend as it 
affects psychology and science: (1) increased need for research in the area of problem 


solving, and (2) the application of information about human behavior in designing man- 
machine systems. 


Problem-solving here refers primarily to the maintenance of machines. It appears 
likely that many more people will be employed in maintaining machines than in operat- 
ing them. This is a trouble-shooting approach where the problem is one of discovering 
what is wrong and what repair is necessary. A study is reported which revealed the 


existence of general trouble-shooting principles. Further study will reveal whether 
these principles can be taught. 


Human engineering, while originally a problem of selecting and training men to operate 
machines, now is broadened to include design of man-machine systems which take ad- 
vantage of man’s assets while also recognizing his limitations. This involves a team 
approach, with a psychologist usually being one member. Semantic problems suggest 
that engineers need courses in psychology and psychologists in engineering. e 
author —— that an undergraduate degree in engineering and a PhD in psychology 
may be what is necessary for a man to call himself a qualified man for work in human 
engineering areas. 
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MOTIVATION AND MORALE IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. RENSIS LIKERT AND 
S. E. SEASHORE. 


Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 268-274. 


Current trends toward administrative leadership are encouraging in that there is a 
growing acceptance of the research approach. More people are installing definite 
programs instead of paying mere lip service to human relations, and there are more 
organizations now willing to frame their goals and objectives in terms which are con- 
sistent with ideas of public and employee welfare and morale. Most research activities 
tend to be specific to a particular situation, but some are broad enough to stimulate 
new viewpoints and directions. 


Research on sources of motivation cover financial as well as non-financial aspects, 
together with security, job interests, and human relations. It appears that the best 
approach is a combination of motives which appeal most to the particular occupational 
group. The practice of effective leadership and better methods of supervision are also 


beginning to result in the emergence of several major gains. Group factors in motiva- 
tion and morale are also discussed. 


Most research in this area has come primarily from business and industry rather than 
the public service, but much has been supported by public funds. Since results of 
some of this research may not often be transferrable directly to the public service, it 
is desirable for government to conduct more research of this type. Surely, there is a 
wide open area of research in job satisfaction and dissatisfaction in public service 
employment. (287-56) 


HIDDEN FACTORS IN WORKER PRODUCTIVITY. DONALD A. LAIRD. 
Management Methods. October, 1956. Pages 60-61. 


The findings of social research in human behavior “are showing that the motivation to 
produce does not depend as much upon any single incentive as it does upon the total 
Situation in which the crew is working . . . this means that the modern manager has to 
do more than install an incentive plan . . . he has also to keep tabs on various factors 
in the total work situation that will enable the incentive plan to motivate the employee 
to greater pride in productivity.” 
Among the so-called “hidden factors” are (1) pride in group productivity; (2) workers 
taught new job details; (3) when workers make minor decisions; and (4) when good . 
performance is emphasized. Research studies among workers associated with a rail- 
road company and office workers in a large financial institution indicate that pride in 
productivity differed from group to group despite the fact that pay, fringe benefits, and 
other conventional incentives were about the same for the railroad gangs and the 
office sections. The added personal attention which comes with teaching employees 
some new phase of their jobs, according to research studies, tends to increase worker 
productivity. Voice in the determination in the “planning” to select office partners in 
an assignment tends to lead to greater productivity than would be the case if the 
manager made the selections olimesiig. Praise for doing a good job led to more 
productivity among the job-minded than among those who were prestige-motivated. 
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FOREMAN RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE WORK GROUP. FRANK J. JASINSKI. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1956. Pages 130-136. 


Although it is vaguely assumed that foremen “get along” with others in the organiza- 
tion, industry has not given enough attention to what these contacts outside his work 
group consist of and how a foreman spends his time. In an observational study of 56 
assembly-line foremen, it was found that not only do they spend more time with others 
than with their own employees, but that the most successful foremen were those who 
spent the least time with their own workers. 


Much of the time is spent with other foremen—those with whom they are on equal 
footing—and with non-subordinate hourly service workers. No clear-cut pattern 
emerged as to the nature of these contacts. It was found that his contacts with other 
foremen’s workers were much more of a social nature than were his contacts with his 
own workers. The most effective foremen had significantly more contacts with the 
less effective foremen and with service and staff personnel. A number of implications 
which this has for management are given, covering such areas as when and under what 
circumstances should foremen contact non-subordinates, how can the foreman training 
program help, how can management recognize these contacts in their evaluation of the 
work performance of foremen. The most important question is the way in which the 
foreman fills his role as “intermediary for his work group.” 
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DEVELOPING PARTICIPATION: SOME FUNDAMENTAL FORCES. 
EUGENE JENNINGS. 
Personnel Journal. October, 1956. Pages 166-170. 


Participation of the right kind can be of tremendous importance to groups attempting to 
improve their handling of human relations and in problem solving. There are, however, 
many kinds and amounts of participation. Dr. Jennings discusses the factors involved 
in group discussion and reports briefly on some of the research in this area. He points 
out that mere “amiability” does not creat a climate or atmosphere which leads the 
trainees to desire to participate. “Creating a climate conducive to participation re- 
quires recognizing and organizing the basic tendencies that arise in a group and which, 
when repressed or allowed unorganized expression, serve to limit both participation 
and learning.” 


Among the factors the author considers important for learning theory are the elements 
of relevancy and felt need. Training which meets these criteria is much more apt to 
produce meaningful participation. Participation is also likely to increase where dif- 
ferences of opinion are perceived to exist within the group and where group cohesive- 
ness is strong. Allowing the trainees to group themselves on the basis of their own 
choices of discussion partners also tends to increase participation. In addition, the 
size of the group plays a great part in the amount of discussion. Research indicates 
that the conventional size group is too large for maximum effectiveness. Small groups 
of from five to seven are probably the most efficient, in the opinion of Dr. Jennings. 
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AN EVALUATION OF TWO APPROACHES TO DISCIPLINE IN INDUSTRY. 
N. R. F. MAIER AND L. E. DANIELSON. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1956. Pages 319-323. 


At the Foreman’s Conference at the University of Michigan a number of industrial 
supervisors were placed in a role-playing situation in order to determine the kinds of 
issues involved in a practical disciplinary problem. In a clear-cut case involving 
violation of a “no-smoking” rule which called for a three-day layoff, roles were played 
as the supervisor, the worker, and the union steward who intervened in an effort to get 
the foreman to change his decision. 


Slightly over half of the foremen altered their decisions and reached adjusted solutions; 
they followed what they regarded as a reasonable human relations approach. The 
regulatory approach was followed by 35% who refused to change their decision, while 
13% could not reach a decision. The human relations approach was considered to be 
the best because everyone seemed better satisfied, the interview was more of a 
problem-solving discussion than an argument, the worker was more satisfied with the 
steward, and the steward was less inclined to file a grievance. 


It was concluded that new ways in discipline must be sought and these require train- 
ing in human relations. Rigid rules place the supervisor in the awkward position of 
either showing disrespect for higher management or a disregard for the feelings of his 
men. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


SELECTING SALESMEN IN SMALL COMPANIES. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. November, 1956. Pages 84-86. 


This account represents the essence of the first chapter from a recent book published 
by National Sales Executives, Inc., entitled “Sales Training Programs in Concerns 
with 50 Salesmen or Less.” The findings are derived from a detailed study of such 
firms and based on the survey of 400 sales executives in such firms. 


In general it was disclosed that ‘in the majority of cases they named the sales man- 
ager as the main person responsible for the hiring of new salesmen.” In regard to 
preliminary practices used to help in the selection of the right sales trainees, appro- 
ximately 50% did so on the basis of a checklist of characteristics considered most 
essential to the success of salesmanship in the particular firm. Some 40% also speci- 
fied the job description of the duties, responsibilities, and degrees of authority of the 
sales force. As for the sources used to procure sales personnel, their responses 
varied considerably. However, the most frequently mentioned was newspaper adver- 
tisements, although there were some qualifications as to the desirability of this 
source. Multiple interviews (by two or more executives) was the most frequent tech- 
nique used in selection of salesmen. It is noted that approximately 25% of the firms 
utilize test batteries in the selection process—a marked increase over a previous 
pongo 4 some years ago. However, they specified that they used tests only as one aid 
in selection. 
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SELECTING PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. DOROTHY C. ADKINS. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 259-267. 


The history of psychological testing in the Federal service is traced from 1814 to the 
present—through testing for certain Army and Navy positions, the Pendleton Act, in- 
fluence of World War I, and the impact of the Social Security Act. The record of 
Federal agencies is a good one in many respects. 


The main requirements that a public service test must meet are validity, reliability, 
public acceptance, and economic ease of administration. A number of characteristics 
of a written test, types of performance tests, methods of validation, ratings of train- 
ing and experience, and appraisals of individuals through interview behavior are dis- 
cussed. Much work remains to be done in these areas, especially research work on 
improving and validating the personal interview. 


Some alternative methods of assessing personality characteristics include the use of 

reference vouchers, interviews in the employing agency after certification, and use of 
standard personality inventories (despite their lack of face validity and susceptibility 
to faking answers). Other more objective and natural personality tests may 

developed to overcome these deficiencies, but at present they are certainly no further 
advanced than the costly initial research stage. It appears that job-related personality 
factors are measurable, however, and in view of their potential contribution to the 
selection process this time and effort should be well justified. 
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PROS AND CONS OF JOB POSTING. HENRY G. PEARSON. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1956. Pages 272-276. 


The author, Personnel Manager of Polaroid Corporation, presents the case for job post- 
ing and contends that the system “pays off” despite some of the built-in disadvantages. 
At Polaroid Corporation the posting of job openings on bulletin boards extends to 
positions up to the $10,000 job. 


The experience of the company indicates that it succeeds in filling some 50% of the 
jobs from within the company personnel, and much of it through the medium of job 
posting. The disadvantages are recognized: it is a time-consuming process; it often 
places the supervisor in an embarrassing position; and, there is the feeling which often 
prevails that “Joe had that job all sewed up to start with” despite the announcement 
of a competition for the selection. In this company of 1,200 employees there is no 
collective bargaining unit and job posting is a straight, company-wide personnel 
policy. Final selection is made through the joint judgment of the requisitioning super- 
visor and the Personnel Department. Significant by-products of the system have been 
the following: (1) the interviews make known the availability of people with aspira- 
tions and ability, even though the particular interviewees might not have “landed’’ the 
specific position at the time; (2) it provides the Personnel Department with an audit 
of employee interests, abilities, onal aualiditeaae (3) it provides a good communication 
medium within the organization; and (4) employees find satisfaction in the knowledge 
that they know in advance of position changes and opportunities. 
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NOTES 


SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 


WAGE CRITERIA: THEIR VALIDITY IN WAGE DETERMINATION. 
A. L. GITLOW. 
Personnel Journal. November, 1956. Pages 216-218. 


What are the criteria? How useful are they? Are they of equal importance? How do 
the two parties, labor and management, shift positions with respect to them during 
negotiations? Mr. Gitlow treats these questions effectively in this article, based on a 
speech which he presented originally before the New York Chapter of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association. Dealing with the criteria of (1) productivity, (2) 
ability to pay, (3) comparative wages, (4) cost of living, and (5) minimum budgets, the 
author develops each of these and points out the values, limitations, and general 
criticisms in regard to their use. They do not have the same relative significance dur- 
ing all phases of business cycles, contends Mr. Gitlow, since fluctuations in economic 
activity alter the relative significance of the criteria. 


In actual negotiation practice both parties consider and use one criterion against 
another, for it is unrealistic to deal with one criterion alone in the complex problem of 
wage determination. With shifts in economic conditions the participants in collective 
bargaining shift position with respect to the criteria they favor or minimize. This does 
not render illogical the entire basis of recognizing wage standards and for judging 
a adjustments. The nature of the bargaining process necessarily involves shifts 
and support of this kind. This process has also been helpful to government regulatory 
bodies (NWLB and the NWSF) in the area of wage controls during wartime. 
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LABOR EFFICIENCY AND PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTERING WAGE 
INCENTIVES. W. ROBERT. 


Armed Forces Management. October, 1956. Pages 24-28. 


Industrial management is constantly confronted with problems of how to raise the 
level of labor ideaes. It would seem that the possibility of earning more money, or 
wage incentives, is the logical way to solve such problems. The author points out 

and discusses a number of difficulties in administering such a program. Some mature 
and experienced managers have no faith in wage incentives and have concluded that 
money is just not the great motivator that most of us would suppose. Statistics dem- 
onstrate that fringe benefits, a type of wage incentive, frequently have no effect on 
labor’s efficiency. Other counterforces to wage incentives are worker indisposition, 
ineffective supervision, and managerial indulgencies. 


The author concludes that the way to labor efficiency is a highly complex one and 
points out four principles to be used for reference. The first of these is the principle 
of efficient, exemplary leadership. The second is the necessity for instructing clearly 
and lucidly until the employee knows what is expected of him. The third deals with 
the managerial function of accountability. The worker must be made aware of the 


degree of his success or failure. The fourth principle is concerned with compensation. | 


The economic, social, and spiritual needs of the worker must be met. In the final 
analysis the efficiency of labor will be measured in terms of the efficiency of 
management. 
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LABOR ARBITRATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE. 
WILLARD A. LEWIS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1956. Pages 163-173. 


Both in the drafting of the arbitration clause and in arbitration itself the industrial 
relations executive is called upon to exercise not only a sound knowledge of labor 
law but a variety of personnel skills. He may handle all his company’s direct 
dealings with labor unions, or he may be limited to the role of remote-control coor- 
dinator. In order to do the most effective job, he must obtain the cooperation of the 
union, of the employees, and of the corporate management itself. He must develop an 
understanding of the way labor arbitration fits into the company’s operations as a 
profit-making enterprise, and not look upon the process as either a judicial conflict or 
the settling of social differences. 


In drafting the arbitration clause, questions such as the following must be answered: 
What matters should be permitted to go to arbitration? How should the arbitrator be 
designated? What powers should he have? What should be the procedures and time 
limits involved? Questions of preparing the case, selecting the arbitrator, framing 
the issues, and learning from the award are discussed, together with uses and func- 
tion of the arbitration machinery and how it can be used in educating line and staff 
management. 
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ee ON COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. 5S. P. KAYE AND JACK B. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). September, 1956. Pages 153-162. 


The following conclusions may be drawn from an analysis of court decisions and 
arbitration awards in the area of mandatory retirement: (1) An employer has the clear 
duty to bargain on its retirement policy, though he has no duty to agree or concede to a 
union demand. This duty extends to bargaining during the contract term unless retire- 
ment is expressly treated or waived by agreement. Refusal to bargain on retirement is 
an unfair labor practice. (2) An established, non-discriminatory retirement policy of 
which the employee (or, as in one case, the union) has notice is valid and enforceable. 
(3) In the absence of a contract provision on retirement, the employer retains his 
common law right to hire and fire at will, except when that right is modified by statute 
or agreement. The employer may institute a retirement policy at any time, subject 
only to his duty to bargain. (4) Arbitrators have generally concluded that compulsory 
retirement violates neither discharge seniority nor “rules and regulations” clauses. 
An\jnconsistently applied retirement policy is evidence that causes other than age __ 
have prompted the termination. (5) A mandatory retirement clause in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement is valid and enforceable against all members of the unit, whether 
they are members of the union or not. 


Both the theoretical and practical aspects of the problem are incorporated in this 
presentation. 
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_ FOR MANAGEMENT SALARY ADMINISTRATION. ROBERT 


Harvard Business Review. November-December, 1956. Pages 102-114. 


While much has been written on wages and salary administration in general and for 
various groupings in the labor force, the area of management salary administration is 
relatively an uncharted one. Few companies are really satisfied with their salary 
programs for middle management. The author develops the discussion of salary versus 
total compensation, formal versus informal plans, job evaluation, the yardsticks, factor 
comparison, salary classification, and an exhibits selected job evaluations of posi- 
tions in presenting the case. 


The proposed bench marks as factors, presented by Mr. Sibson, include: (1) the 
specific relationship between pay for middle-management positions and pay for hourly 
and clerical workers would be a most important consideration; (2) middle-management 
salaries must also bear some logical relation to the top-management salaries as well 
as to clerical pay; (3) as a practical matter in introducing a new salary structure for 
middle management a company must also consider the current salary structure and 
salaries received; and, (4) the salary structure proposed must conform to the general 
thinking of top management on the middle-management role. The administration of the 
program should be characterized by flexibility, a well-conceived —— with other 
agg policies and program for the middle-management group, a planned approach 
or periodic review, and the recognition that merit alone is not the only consideration 
(other considerations are relationship with salaries paid to other management posi- 
tions, present salary levels, and other factors). (299-56) 


ARE YOUR SALESMEN PAID TOO MUCH?  K. R. DAVIS. 
Harvard Business Review. November-December, 1956. Pages 52-60. 


There is much in the literature and conferences concerning the methods of compensat- 
ing salesmen, but little has been written or said about the level of compensation— 
how much they should be paid. Professor Davis concentrates, in this article, on taking 
action to correct situations where compensation of salesmen is too high. The main 
reasons noted for so many companies allowing overcompensation to develop are: 
outright uncertainty as to the salesman’s worth (productivity and costs); fear that 
salesmen have become indispensable in their territories; top management lethargy or 
apathy in the area of wage administration; and, sales managers’ bias in favor of high 
rewards for their sales people. These reasons are developed, with the pros and cons 
as well as substantial discussion and insights in regard to each. The Dooley case is 
presented as a case study illustrating how a management allows overcompensation to 
develop without periodic review of the matter. 


How to administer a change and correct a case of overcompensation of salaries? 
Professor Davis advises: (1) appraise the role of the salesmen in the firm’s marketing 
mix; (2) reinforce your stand with facts and data from reliable ——- and evaluations; 
(3) top management must be behind the change if it is to be made; (4) communication of 
a high order with the salesmen themselves in the adoption of any new compensation 
plan; and,(5) various adjustments should be considered and made, as warranted, to 
avoid impairing morale of the sales force. 
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NOTES 


TESTS AND TESTING 


DIFFERENTIAL INTEREST PATTERNS IN SALESMEN. A. A. WITKIN. NOTES NO" 


Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1956. Pages 338-340. 


The Strong Interest Blank, given to applicants for salesmen positions in 22 companies, 
was scored for nine occupations relating to sales work or men whom salesmen contact. | 
After two years of successful work, 300 men were selected for this study. They were 
equally divided among specialty salesmen, route salesmen, and sales engineers. An 
analysis of variance disclosed significant differences among these three groups on 
seven of the nine scales. In addition, some common characteristics were also noted, 
such as the fact that all groups had little in common with the interests of advertising 
men. 


These findings suggest that while salesmen as a group may share certain interest 
factors, there are also differentiating aspects of their patterns that should be of value 
to school counselors dealing with students who are considering a sales occupation, 
and also to business organizations concerned with the selection of salesmen. 


This study points to certain tentative conclusions as to the existence and nature of 

these differences as measured by several interest scales. The results support the 

trend away from the concept of salesmen in general toward the concept of special sales 

pea groups. _Further study is being done on other interest scales on the Strong 
est. 
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PROFICIENCY TEST DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH FOR THE AIRMAN 
CAREER PROGRAM OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE. FRANCIS M. GILHOOLY. 
The American Psychologist. October, 1956. Pages 547-553. 


The author presents a brief description of the Airman Career Program of the Air Force 
with particular emphasis upon the development and utilization of paper-and-pencil 
tests in the assessment of airman proficiency. The procedures used in the develop- 
ment, control, and evaluation of proficiency and job knowledge tests are described in 
some detail. Annually about 200 such tests are developed or revised and are ad- 
ministered to approximately 200,000 airmen. They cover about 97% of the work being 
performed by airmen. Passing a proficiency test is required before an airman can be 
considered for upgrading. Tests fall into two main categories—the general Job 
Knowledge Tests, and specific Airman Proficiency Tests which measure seven levels 
of skilled and advanced work in most career ladders. They are generally constructed 
by teams of non-commissioned officers who are subject-matter specialists, and are 
usually revised after two years. This tends to produce practical test items rather than 
“bookish” ones. 


The initial validation procedure consisted largely of comparing scores made by ex- 
perienced men in a particular area of work, with those made by inexperienced men. 
The tests were efficient in separating the two groups. Later cross-validation studies 
support these findings. 
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GAINING ACCEPTANCE IN EMPLOYEE TESTING. ROBERT A. KERSTEN. 
Supervisory Management. November, 1956. Pages 35-37. 


The Employment and Training Manager, A. B. Chance Company, believes that much can 
be done to remove the elements of misinformation and fear in employees’ negative re- 
action to a testing program. Several points need to be observed in gaining acceptance 
of a testing program: (1) the acknowledgement that while tests do not guarantee that a 
high-scoring employee will always succeed they provide a good estimate of probable 
success; (2) the expressed policy that test results are used only as one tool along with 
other instruments for determining selection—experience, education, supervisory re- 
commendations, and others in evaluating an employee; and, (3) educating the supervisor 
in regard to tests so that he, in turn, can gain workers’ cooperation in the program. 


Among the facts about psychological tests in which a supervisor should be indoctri- 
nated so that he can pass the information on to employees are: (1) a valid, reliable ' 
test is objective and offers each employee an equal chance; (2) test scores may either , 
confirm or contradict predictions of success based on subjective, personal observa- : 
tions, when such tests are correctly administered, scored, and interpreted; (3) test 
scores may uncover hidden abilities and interests of employees; (4) the use of tests 
provides the feeling among employees that the company is trying to be objective and 
fair in selecting people for promotion; (5) the test results may disclose areas in which 
training can increase an employee’s job efficiency. 
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COMMUNICATION 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES: THE KEY TO BETTER COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 
R. S. CALLVERT. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1956. Pages 242-249. 


The author, a member of the staff of the Public Relations Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, begins with the contention that employees are one 
of our most effective forces in public relations, and at AT&T probably among the most 
effective. Surveys have shown that people interviewed indicate that employees were 
its chief source of information about the company. Other surveys and the studies of 
the Opinion Research Corporation in a number of communities appear to confirm this 
point. 


It is important, then, that the employee himself be well informed and that he have a 
good attitude if he is to be the medium by which the company’s public relations are 
conveyed. Mr. Callvert indicates, too, the roles of supervisors, the Employee Rela- 
tions Department, and the Public Relations Department in this effort. It is recognized 
that the key is effective communication. From the various studies and experimental 
efforts in the company, the following summary is presented: ‘°(1) attitude seems to be 
the key to whether the employee wants to represent his company favorably in the com- 
munity; facts help him succeed; (2) since attitude is the key, the public relations ef- 
fort needs the coordinated backing of those who understand employee attitudes best-— 
the employee relations people; (3) participation and two-way communication increase 
belief and understanding; and, (4) the effect of informational activities on employee 
and public attitudes appears to be tangible and measurable.” (304-56) 
304— 


COMMUNICATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION. ETHA R. FORMAN. 
Employment Security Review. October, 1956. Pages 3-6. 


This article is a report on the attitudes and organized communications program of the 
Texas Employment Commission. The agency uses a number of means to insure that 
communications are channelled upward and downward through the lines of supervision. 
The principal medium is a series of basic manuals which cover pertinent parts of the 
law, policies and regulations. This is in addition to a more informal series of func- 
tional bulletins and technical handbooks. A key factor in communication is the train- 
ing programs which are centered around the role of the supervisor. The responsibility 
of the supervisor to review written material, correct errors, and train subordinates for 
more effective writing is the fundamental idea behind the training. 


The form of a communication is of course, not an end in itself. Equally important is 
the intent of the communication, and the action taken to support it. Here too, the TEC 
attempts to strengthen its administrative processes by encouraging an awareness of the 
fundamentals of human and organizational relationships. Through conferences, meet- 


ings, and field trips attention is paid to the important element of communication upward. 


The author feels that communication “must be approached in full awareness that it is 
the dynamic force in the entire administrative process.” 
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TEAMWORK AND CREATIVITY IN RESEARCH. G. P. BUSH AND 
L. H. HATTERY. 


Administrative Science Quarterly. December, 1956. Pages 361-372. 


Three areas are deserving of more emphasis in achieving better teamwork in research 
and development organizations: investigation of the organization, with regard to the 
individual engaged in the research; training personnel in research management; and, 
“effective communication, not across artificial disciplinary language barriers alone, 
but throughout the hierarchical form which is most conducive to research creativity.” 
Communication is extremely important as the key in bridging the various specializa- 
tions represented in the research laboratory, as well as the investigative and the 
administrative areas in the laboratory. 


To promote good management and to foster the spirit of inquiry in a research —— 
tion it is necessary to overcome the communication barriers (which are very real) 
among specializations and even sub-specializations. There are not only language 
barriers between the chemist, mathematician, psychologist, and others, but also the 
added differences of personality, physical distances of their work places, the effort 
and time consumed in written communications, and the lack of skills in communicating 
accurately. And, there are barriers of pride in one’s own field as well as inability or 
unwillingness to communicate new ideas which have not yet been clearly formulated. 
Yet, these must be surmounted. The authors note that “although progress is needed, 
and is being made, on all these fronts, our immediate concern is with team communica- 
tion.” Training, formal and informal, needs to be directed to both project supervisors 
and team members in the skills of effective communication. (306-56) 
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NOTES 


TRAINING 


FOREMAN TRAINING: A GRASS-ROOTS APPROACH. LEONARD B. BROWN. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n) September, 1956. Pages 173-175. 


More often advocated than actually practiced in industry are programs such as the 
Elgin Watch Company’s method of identifying training needs at the work-site. Al- 
though some training needs cannot be identified through these procedures, the company 
feels that most will be uncovered by their six-point program. The six points in the 
program are presented as follows: (1) Each supervisor discusses with his superior the 
information and skills he needs to do his job; a three-man committee then works out a 
composite appraisal; (2) Each supervisor is then interviewed by a conference leader 
supervisor as to what areas need training; (3) These teams of conference leaders then 
identify the major areas in which training needs are indicated; (4) Through cooperation 
with the Training Department, supervisors then set up an outline of training program 
content; (5) Meetings are held with the supervisors (feedback) in order to be sure that 


the program content is adequate; and, (6) Appropriate training methods are then 
selected and installed. 


Motivation of the trainees to learn is strongest when they have participated in identify- 
ing needs and setting up the program. In this way tailor-made training programs result 
in the areas identified. Finally, this process emphasizes that training is essentially 


es job of the supervisor and team effort and not that of the staff Training Department 
alone. 
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INTERESTING MODIFICATIONS ON ROLE PLAYING. RICHARD M. GORDON. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. September-October, 1956. 


Pages 25-29, 48-52. 


The use of role-playing techniques has become a widespread feature of supervisory 
training programs in recent years. The author feels, however, that this teaching 
device, based on the values of participation and practice, is not yet being utilized 

to its maximum. Such factors as (1) the fear that the supervisor-actors will not per- 
form when called upon, (2) the fear that an uncontrolled discussion will follow the 
role-playing, and (3) lack of training among training directors in the use of this tech- 
nique, have inhibited its full growth. To overcome these difficulties, three techniques 
largely developed by Norman Maier are discussed. 


The first of these is called Multiple Role Playing (MRP) which removes the awkward 
feeling by eliminating the audience. In having each member of the group take a super- 
visor’s or worker’s role and pairing off, each member thereby becomes a participant. 
This produces a number of advantages from the viewpoint of learning theory. The 
second technique is called Group Role Playing (GRP) and involves the use of more 
than two participants to make concrete many of the abstract ideas behind group be- 
havior. From this stems the other technique of Group Multiple Role Playing (GMRP) 
in which each class member is given a role in the problem group. The author includes 
several examples of the success of such techniques, as well as five short cases which 
may be used in Group Role Playing sessions. 
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ORGANIZATION AND EVALUATION OF A READING-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 
A.D. KALLEN AND GENE KYSER. 
Personnel. September, 1956. Pages 141-149. 


Techniques used in conducting a successful reading improvement program in the Navy 
Bureau of Ships, and in evaluating its results, are presented rogether with a discus- 
sion of some of the yet unsolved problems in this area of training. In addition to in- 
creasing reading speed, the program attempted to develop good habits and attitudes of 
reading with flexibility according to the type of material read. Classroom sessions 
include reading films, book reading exercises, and discussions of such reading princi- 
ples as skimming, readability, and reading for main ideas. Laboratory sessions, which 
constitute the bulk of the program, include work on widening the span of vision through 
individual tachistoscopic training, and use of reading rate controllers which force rhe 


student to read beyond his normal speed and which help overcome poor habits of 
vocalization and regressive eye movements. 


Two reading tests were given before the course, immediately after, and about a year 
later in order to assess immediate and more lasting improvement in reading efficiency. 
A control group of learners who took no reading training was also tested. It was found 
that the control group showed no improvement, whereas the training group had signifi- 
cantly increased their reading efficiency, both immediately following training and upon 
retest a year later. Some key questions relating to the test results are discussed. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ALL MANAGEMENT LEVELS. DAVID JUDGE. 
Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment. October, 1956. Pages 202-203. 


Summer programs at universities for management personnel from many different organi- 
zations are a familiar part of the American scene. This article reports on a variation 
of this practice in England. Kaysor Bondor Ltd. sponsored a summer program for 45 of 
its management personnel at Oxford University —“to see the wood despite the trees” 
was how the organizers described the school’s purpose, to provide all levels of manage 
ment an opportunity to know one another, to share each other’s problems, to learn how 
the other departments operate, and to learn more of the structure of the firm. These 
aims were achieved primarily by grouping the students for a whole week under one roof 
where they dined, studied, and spent their leisure hours together. 


The subject matter of the curriculum was on general management subjects and handled 
by guest lecturers. After the lecture the groups were divided into “buzz” sessions in 
order to promote a free interchange of ideas and to promote self-expression and self- 
confidence. The other widely used technique was that of having small groups of not 
more than ten discuss specific problem cases of supervision and management. For 
many of the company’s personnel this was the first course of its kind they had ever 
attenced. It gave them—as well as the other participants—a very real sense of 
“belonging” to the firm, a solid foundation upon which to build productive 
relationships. 
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THE INCIDENT PROCESS. JAMES L. CENTNER. 
Advanced Management. December, 1956. Pages 15-20. 


On the basis of use of the Incident Process, as an adaptation of the case method ina 
management training program, the author presents a strong plea for its wider use in 
similar programs. Mr. Centner is Personnel Director of the Hess and Eisenhardt Com- 
pany (Rossmoyne, Ohio) and on the faculty of Xavier University (Cincinnati). The 
principal phases of the Incident Process are well described: the incident; fact- 
finding; defining the issue; the decision; and, evaluation. There is also a good ac- 
count of the respective roles of the Team Leader, the Group Members, and the 
Observer-Reporter. 


The particular account here relates to introduction of the Incident Process in the 
Graduate Division of the Xavier University, Cincinnati, in handling the course in 
“Problems in Labor.” All students in the group are candidates for the Master of 
Business Administration degree. Many of them are mature students who have had 
junior executive experience, and they represent specializations in accounting, sales- 
manship, engineering, personnel management, and other fields. As Course Director, 
the author speaks enthusiastically of the quality of participation in this course because 
of the vitality injected into the study of labor relations through this method. There is 
the added commentary that this method, which has been developed into published 
cases through the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. (Washington, D.C.), has won con- 
siderable acceptance and use among many organizations in the greater Cincinnati 
industrial area, 
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UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREPARATION FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION. WILLIAM J. RONAN. 


Public Personnel Review. October, 1956. Pages 204-208 


The pioneer public personnel administrators were a heterogenous group as to back- 
ground, training, and experience. An investigation into these backgrounds provides 
information as to what preparation is needed for public personnel work, but there are 
many pitfalls to this type of study. In the dynamic world of today, once we establish 
a personnel stereotype it is already outmoded. Training needs constantly change, and 
universities must not only consider how to prepare men for today’s job specifications 
but also how to develop them to meet tomorrow’s challenges. 


Early educational efforts were designed to meet specific needs and were generally 
added to a curriculum in business administration, psychology, or education. The part 
played by scientific management, psychological testing, and political science are 
traced. Education for personnel today should be such as to develop the capacity for 
thinking and problem solving, and to provide a sound foundation in such techniques as 
accounting, the social sciences, psychology, and the communicative arts. Intern- 
ships and other devices for practical experience are very desirable. Future training 
should emphasize personnel administration within the framework of general manage- 
ment, and should not emphasize the technical aspects in most cases. Closer coopera- 


tion is needed between schools of public administration and those of business 
administration. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel, 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 


cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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CORELLI CASE 


Characters: Mr. Corelli demoted group leader 
Mr. Avery supervisor, industrial relations 


Mr. Leonardo Corelli was above average in intelligence, a Protestant Italian, thirty- 
two years of age, who had at one time studied for the ministry. At the age of nineteen he 
yecame an industrial worker (temporarily as he thought) to earn money for his anticipated 
wllege expenses. After five years, during which he had not been able to save enough for a 
sollege education, he gave up this plan. Instead, he entered a Methodist missionary school 
in the South. Accordingly, from 1922 through 1931, he worked at the factory only from June 
to September as motor repairman. For his spare time he accepted preaching engagements in 
wral parishes. During lunch hours he also conducted a few revivalistic meetings at the 
gctorye These were ridiculed by his fellow workers and soon abandoned. 

For personal reasons he did not complete his studies at the missionary school, and 

from 1932 on he decided to continue permanently as an industrial worker. His next position 
yas that of electrician's helper in the maintenance department. On June 29, 1936, he 
transferred to the test department as tester. On July 3, 1936, he transferred again and 
secured € poSition as assembler. In October, 1936, he was promoted to the position of 

group leader on the third shift. Nine months later he was demoted. The reason given was his 
lak of supervisory ability. A few weeks later he obtained a transfer to the feeder section. 
At the time of the following interview he had just entered an evening course in 
industrial management at the LaSalle Institute. 

On Thursday, July 1, 1937, Mr. Corelli came to Mr. Avery for advice. He was so 

excited that it was some time before he could speak coherently: 

Avery: Well, Mr. Corelli, what can I do for you? 

Corelli: Oh, Mr. Avery, if something isn't done right away, I'll go crazy. I'm at 
nywits' end. Please tell me what to do. 

Avery: Oh come, it can't be as bad as all that. Take a chair and tell me what's on 
your mind. 

Corelli: Thank you. You're very good to let me talk to you without an appointment 

and all. But I just simply got to talk to somebody. I can't understand why this should 
happen to me. People might think I was the thief when all I tried to do was to make them 
see that it was wrong to lay down on the job. Anybody with the smallest spark of decency 
could only do as I did. ... 

Avery: Have a cigarette, Mr. Corelli, and have a little smoke before you tell me what 
this is all about. , 

Corelli: Thank you. I think that's a good idea. .. . (Lights a cigarette and 

inhales deeply. ) 

About nine months ago I was appointed as a group leader and got involved in a diffi- 
cult situation. Men on the night shift on which I was working, especially inspectors and 
testers, went to sleep after a few hours of work or else simply went off for a walk. Of 
course, I had no authority over the inspectors and testers, so I could not say anything. 

And whenever I offered a little friendly advice they just laughed at me. Pretty soon, 

some of the workers in my group, too, began to shirk their duties and copied the behavior 

of the others. All this interfered with production. I reprimanded them and they just said: 
"What's the use of working? We can't get anywhere unless the inspectors and testers check 
on our stuff." 

I reasoned with both my men and the inspectors. I urged that it was their moral duty 
to do the best they could for the company. I even had them at my house for a party in an 
effort to make friends with them. I tried to explain to them that it was to their best 
interest to do a good job; but they paid no attention. No one, except a graduate from 

New York University, understood what I was talking about. Pretty soon the whole group was 
Snickering. Some of them even told me to go to hell. There was nothing I could do to 
remedy the situation. 

When I was called on the carpet for not getting out production, I went to the foreman 
and explained the situation. The foreman refused to do anything about it, saying that he 
Could not afford to antagonize the foreman of the inspectors and testers. Apparently his 
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one major desire was to avoid trouble with his colleagues. As for me, I felt the behavior 
of the men was just as bad as stealing. If you had put $50 on the table and they took it 
away, just like that (making a sweeping gesture with his right hand), people would pay 
attention. But when they merely neglected their work, no one seemed to notice. 

Finally I went to Mr. Kendricks, the employment manager, and asked him for advice, 
Mr. Kendricks gave me some very valuable advice and told me to let things alone for a while, 
maybe they would straighten themselves out.j<He suggested that I allow the situation to 
explode rather than explode myself. I followed this advice for a while, but pretty soon - 
things became worse and worse. I was also feeling that my character was disintegrating ig 
I allowed this sort of thing to occur under my supervision. For many days I hardly got a 
wink of sleep, thinking, thinking what I could do to make the men see their mistake; to fing 
a way in which I could gain their cooperation and bring them back on the right path. I 
prayed for guidance. All in vain. So I finally went to Mr. Hastings, the general foreman, 
I told him my predicament and asked for help. But Mr. Hastings was very impatient and 
without regard for me, he decided to settle the thing in his own way. He called all the 
men together and exposed the situation. What was the result? The offenders kept their jobs 
and I lost mine as a group leader. Evidently, Mr. Hastings seemed to feel that he woula 
rather have one dissatisfied employee (namely me) than many. So I was in disgrace. Natu- 
rally I did not want to stay in that department and got a transfer to the feeder section. 

But what's the use? The men in my new department met me with much antagonism. They 
seemed to think that I was a stool pigeon and refused to work with me. I was So upset about 
this all that I became ill. I even felt at one time that I would do away with myself 
physically. Where is the justice of it all, I ask you? Here I was trying to do the best 
I could for the company and for the men, too, if they only had brains enough to know it. 
What was the result? Everyone shuns me as if I were a leper. 

I explained the situation to the workers but they only laughed at me. They neither 
know nor care what the facts are. They rather have somebody they can kick around. 

The union representatives refuse to do anything about my case. I've talked to them 
and they say that they will not be a party to any action which is designed to make men work 
harder. What d'you think of that? And they are supposed to be our representatives. I 
told them that in such a case I felt that I could no longer accept their philosophy. But 
all they say is, "So what?" 

In talking to the union representatives, the works manager once said that honesty 
Still counts for something. I believed this, but apparently this is not so. No one gets 
hurt except myself. 

I don't know what to do. I almost feel like throwing up my job and doing away with 
myself. But as a last resort I have come to you for advice. 

I think a group leader is in a difficult position. If he doesn't get out production, 
management will call him on the carpet. If he exposes unsatisfactory conditions that inter- 
fere with his getting out production, he's hated by the men and abandoned by the union. 
How can he tell what course he has to steer? I think group leaders ought to have a chance 
to meet with each other in order to talk over their problems. They do have problems, you 
know. They may not admit it to management, but I know they have. Perhaps I was hasty in 
my uncompromising attitude. I found that out to my cost. But what can I do now? If no 
one is willing to work with me, how can I earn a living, how can I show them that I want to 
do the best I can? 

When I went to school I used to have a social ethics teacher who told us how the 
workers were exploited and used as machines. But now that I have some industrial experience 
I know that this is somewhat exaggerated. Some workers may show the right spirit but many 
of them think of nothing but how they can get by and how they can cheat the company. This 
is very discouraging. I can't see how men can complain at one time that they are not paid 
enough for their work and how at the same time they can consciously cheat the company by 
laying down on the job. I would like to write about my experiences and publish them in the 
union paper to let the workers know what they're really like. But I'm afraid that the unio 
would not publish these articles. Nnothing hurts so much as the truth. 

So what's the use? There's nothing I can do. What is to be done? Do you think | 
there's any use in my staying here? Bi 


Reprinted by permission of Paul Pigors, Associate Professor of 
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EXHIBIT | 


The growth of labor unions and the development of personnel admin- 


istration have attracted a great deal of attention in recent years. This 
study of the extent of unionization and of specialization in the handling 
of personnel problems in the South is an outgrowth of that interest. 


Unions And Personnel Departments 


In Southern Industries 


N THIS study the authors attempt to 
I answer these questions: To what ex- 
tent have unions succeeded in organiz- 
ing southern industrial plants? Does 
the degree of unionization vary from 
industry to industry within the South? 
How is unionization related to size, per- 


‘sonnel specialization (i.e., the use of 


either full-time personnel workers or 
of organized personnel departments, or 
both), company structure and the re- 
gional location of company headquar- 
ters? To what extent have southern 
plants as a group—and in particular in- 
dustries—specialized for handling per- 
sonnel problems? Does specialization 
in personnel administration vary with 
plant size, unionization, company struc- 
ture and the location of company head- 
quarters? These are the questions to 
which we have sought answers. 

This paper is based on data gathered 
for a broader study of personnel prac- 
tices in the South. The information pre- 
sented covers 664 southern plants in all 
types of industries. It has been drawn 
primarily from questionnaires returned 
by cooperating plants which are scat- 
tered from Maryland to Louisiana.’ 
These plants employ approximately one- 
half million workers. The material thus 
obtained has been supplemented by in- 
terviews with plant officials and by ref- 
erence to trade directories. 

Important characteristics of the plants 


Courtesy, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, October, 1956, 


By H. Ellsworth Steele, William R. Myles and 


studied are given in columns one and 
two of Table 1. In this table the in- 
dividual industries are arranged in or- 
der of ascending plant size, as measured 
by the number of employees in the 
median sized responding plant in each 
industry. The table also shows the num- 
ber of plants in each industry which 
returned questionnaires. 

There are a number of limitations to 
the following analysis which should be 
noted. First, questionnaire items may 
be misunderstood, answered hastily and 
inaccurately, or answered so as to pre- 
sent thé respondent in a favorable but 
incorrect light. Second, the number of 
plants in each of six of the industry 
groups—meat, mining, chemical, knit- 
ting, paper-pulp and synthetic-fiber—is 
less than twenty. Conclusions based on 
the larger samples are more reliable. 
Third, analysis of the returns from Ala- 
bama plants, on which additional data 
are available, indicates that a higher 
proportion of large plants than of small 
plants returned questionnaires. Finally, 
each of the factors under investigation 


‘The plants selected were 214 which: were 
represented at the 1951 Southern Industrial 
Relations Conference in Blue Ridge, North 
Caroliria, 874 which were listed in the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce’s Indus- 
trial Alabama as employing 50 or more work- 
ers, 57 Alabama dairies and 50 Alabama fer- 
tilizer companies. Of the plants sent ques- 
tionnaires 56 per cent responded. 


Sherwood C. Mclntyre 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


—unionization, personnel specialization, 
size, company structure, and location of 
company headquarters—are interrelated, 

Previous studies of unionization in the 
South have focused on the number ‘of 
members in each of the various unions? 


"Cf. Frank T. DeVyver, “The Present Status 
of Labor Unions in the South—1948,” The 
Southern Economic Journal, July, 1949, 
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The data we present provide the basis 
for an estimate of the proportion of all 
southern plants and of the plants in 
glected southern industries, in which 
unions have gained some foothold. Such 
estimates should be considered as prob- 
able upper limits because, as we have 
indicated, the returns were biased in 
favor of large plants, which the unions 
glect as prime targets. It should also 
be remembered that some of these plants 
gre unionized only “in part” whereas 
others are unionized “in whole.” 

The varying success which the labor 
movement has had in its attempts to 
organize the southern industries studied 
is shown in Table 1. Of the plants in- 
cluded in the general survey, 43 percent 
are organized in part or in whole.’ 
These unionized plants employ 65 per- 
cent of the workers covered by the sur- 
vey. Examination of the figures for the 
separate industries reveals that a major- 
ity of the mining, chemical, foundry, 
paper-pulp and synthetic-fiber plants are 
organized. These are the industries with 
ihe larger sized plants (as measured by 
the median) with the exception of the 
garment, knitting, and spinning and 
weaving industries. 

At the other extreme, fewer than 25 
percent of the lumber manufacturing, 
garment, and spinning and weaving 
plants are unionized. Each of these in- 
dustries is characterized by relatively 
low amounts of capital invested per 
productive worker.* Thus, according to 
some personnel men we interviewed, 


‘Six plants failed to answer the question 
on organization, hence the number answering 
is 594, 


their plant facilities may be moved or 
duplicated if necessary to combat union- 
ization. Furthermore, many lumbering 
and spinning and weaving plants are 
located either in company towns or in 
isolated communities little exposed to 
unionization. 


N the fertilizer, dairy, meat, and knit- 
ting industries, the degree of union- 
ization lies between these two extremes. 
The first three of these industries are 
customer-oriented and hence tend to lo- 
cate their plants in the larger towns and 
cities where they are more readily ac- 
cessible to union organizers. The aver- 
age size of their plants is small, how- 
ever. 

Note again that the figures in Table 1 
probably overstate the extent of union- 
ization, because the larger plants appear 
to be more fully represented in the sam- 
ples than the small plants. 

The association of unionization with 
size, personnel specialization and com- 
pany structure is also analyzed in Table 
1. As we have noted, these factors are 
interrelated, yet the casual relationship 
is not certain, For instance, personnel 
men we interviewed were quick to con- 
tend that specialization in personnel ad- 
ministration results from unionization, 
not the opposite. 

Plant size: That unionization is 


‘Capital invested per productive worker in 
1949 was $4,614 for lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts; $3,149 for apparel and products made 
from fabrics; $5,702 for textile mill products; 
and $9,429 for total manufacturing. The Eco- 
nomic Almanac, 1953-1954, published for the 
Conference Board by Crowell Company, New 
York, p. 316. 


greater in large plants than in small 
ones is especially clear.’ The differences 
between the high figures for the large 
plants and the low figures for the small 
plants are statistically significant for all 
of the plants in the general survey and 
for the fertilizer, meat, and spinning 
and weaving industries. Only in the 
mining and the paper-pulp industries do 
the small plants report higher percent- 
ages of unionization. 

In large plants it is difficult for man- 
agement officials to maintain the close 
personal relationships with their em- 
ployees which prevail in small organ- 
izations. Top management tends to be- 
come separated from the workers by a 
barricade made up of lesser officials 
who filter out bad news going upward, 
red tape which discourages communica- 
tions upward and downward, the many 
demands on management time and the 
increasing social distance between man- 
agement and workers as symbolized by 
the contrast between the workshop and 
the furnishings of the president’s office. 


°The dividing line used to separate the 
“small” plants from the “large” plants differs 
from industry to industry because of the vary- 
ing sizes of the component plants. The divid- 
ing number was 500 for all the plants in the 
general survey, the foundries and the spinning 
and weaving plants; 30 for the fertilizer 
plants; 50 for the dairies; 100 for the meat 
and lumber manufacturing plants; 250 for the 
garment, mining, chemical and_ knitting 
plants; and 1,000 for the paper-pulp and syn- 
thetic-fiber plants. 

°The differences were tested by Chi Square 
and were significant; i.e., the differences 
found would occur by chance fewer than five 
times if a hundred different pairs of samples 
of constant sizes were drawn from the same 
populations. 


tions. 
** Alabama only. Survey made in 1954. 


b--There is only one plant in this category. 


* Size of ‘‘small” and “large” plants varies; see footnote 4 for defini- 


Perecntage Unionized in Part or in Whole 


TABLE | 
EXTENT OF UNIONIZATION IN CLASSIFIED PLANTS IN SELECTED SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 
Number Median 
of Number of Size* 

Industry Plants Employees All Small Large 
All plants in general (1952) survey 600 191 43 36 58# 
27 20 31 7 64# 
Lumber manufacturing ............ 55 85 ll 6 19 
Mining il 150 9] 100 67 
13 215 27 20 30 
Spinning and weaving...........+. 104 822 23 10 294 
Paper-pulp ....... 14 1,450 79 100 70 
13 3,000 69 50 73 


a—There are no plants in this category, union or non-union. 


# Difference significant at the 5 per cent level. 


Personnel Company Structure 
Specialization Single- Multiple- 
Absent Present Plant Plant 
31 55# 26 55# 
37 0 
28 50 29 46 
25 75 50 40 
7 30# 12 8 
14 12 7 23 
88 100 a 
71 71 ob 82 
14 38 14 38 
55 83 67 75 
13 26 0 28# 
a 100b 77 
a a 
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Not only are the opportunities for mis- 
understanding more plentiful in large 
plants, but the attractions for union or- 
ganizers are greater. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising to find this close relationship 
of greater size and wider unionization. 

Personnel specialization: Unioniza- 
tion appears to be more widespread in 
plants which have specialized in han- 
dling personnel problems than in plants 
which have not. Exceptions to this gen- 
eralization, as seen in Table 1, are found 
in the fertilizer and garment industries. 
No differences are found for the paper- 
pulp and synthetic-fiber plants surveyed 
because all of these plants, union and 
non-union, either have full-time person- 
nel workers or organized personnel de- 
partments, or both. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences are found for all of the 
plants in the general survey and for the 
lumbering industry. These differences 
are not hard to explain. Once a union 
enters the plant, worker grievances are 
brought forceably to management's at- 
tention. The need for definite, uniform 
and clear-cut personnel policies becomes 
evident. To meet this need, and to over- 
come some of the problems of greater 
size which probably contributed to 
unionization in the first place, top man- 
agement frequently turns to the person- 
nel specialist. 

Company structure: Plants which be- 
long to multiple-plant firms (i.e., firms 
with two or more plants) are more 
likely to be unionized than are single- 
plant firms, according to the data in 
Table 1. The meat, lumbering and pa- 
per-pulp industries are exceptions. It is 
noteworthy, however, that there are no 
single-plants among the mining and syn- 
thetic-fiber plants surveyed and only one 
single-plant in the chemical and paper- 
pulp groups. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences emerge for the 600 plants in 
the general survey and for the fertilizer 


™As used in this table, the South consists 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Maryland and 
Washington, D. C., are considered as falling 
outside of the South. 


and spinning and weaving plants. 

As we have already seen, wider union- 
ization is associated with greater plant 
size and with specialization in personnel 
administration. It is possible, therefore, 
that the differences between single-plants 
and multiple-plants found in Table 1 are 
due to these factors rather than to dif- 
ferences in company structure. To check 
this possibility the comparisons given in 
Table 2 were developed. These figures 
reveal that when single-plants are con- 
trasted with groups of multiple-plants 
comparable in size and in personnel 
specialization, unionization is clearly 
greater in the multiple-plants. 


unionization should be higher 
in plants of multiple-plant firms than 
in single-plant firms seems logical to 
personnel men who were queried on the 
point. Once a union gets a toehold in 
a multiple-plant firm, it is easier to or- 
ganize other units of the company be- 
cause management resistance is less and 
worker acceptance greater. The barriers 
have been broken. Company manage- 
ment is already engaged in collective 
bargaining. Local workers are ready to 
follow their fellow employees in other 
company plants into the same national 
union so that they too can be repre- 
sented in negotiations. 

Location of company headquarters: 
One interesting question on which the 
data in Table 2 throw light is the rela- 
tive extent of unionization in branch 
plants of southern firms as contrasted 
with branch plants of non-southern 
firms.’ In each of the two comparisons 
of groups of plants comparable both in 
size and in personnel specialization, the 
degree of unionization is higher in the 
branch plants of non-southern concerns. 
These figures strongly suggest that 
unions enter the northern plants of na- 
tional firms and flow through the com- 
pany “arteries” to the southern plants. 
We have already observed that unions 
find it easier to penetrate branches of 
multiple-plant companies than to win 
their way into the single-plant firms. 

Industrialization and personnel ad- 


ministration have developed more slowly 
in the South than in the North. The 
growth of southern industry in the last 
several decades has been the subject of 
numerous studies. The wider use by 
southern plants of systematic procedures 
for handling personnel problems is also 
of interest. 

Of all of the plants in the general 
survey, 52 percent reported that they 
employed full-time personnel workers or 
had organized personnel departments, 
or both, as can be seen in Table 3.8 A 
majority of the plants surveyed in the 
chemical, knitting, foundry, spinning 
and weaving, paper-pulp and synthetic. 
fiber industries also stated that they use 
specialization in coping with their per- 
sonnel problems. It is noteworthy that 
these are the six industries of the twelve 
studied which have the largest plants, 

Only in the fertilizer and lumber in- 
dustries did less than 25 percent of the 
firms claim to have personnel special- 
ization. The percentages for the dairy, 
meat, garment and mining industries 
fall between these two extremes. 

These figures might be taken as an 
upper limit for an estimate of the extent 
to which personnel specialization is used 
in each industry group. The actual ex- 
tent of use is probably less than these 
figures would indicate, because large 
plants are over-represented in the sam- 
ples. This bias is important because size 
is apparently associated with greater 
use of personnel specialization. 

Many factors must form the back- 
ground of any management decision to 
employ full-time personnel workers or 
to organize a personnel department. We 
shall examine four of these factors. 

Plant size: According to the data 
given in Table 3, personnel specializa- 
tion is closely associated with greater 
size. Even the figures for the paper-pulp 
and synthetic-fiber plants may support 
this conclusion, although they show no 
differences between small and _ large 
plants. It seems probable that in these 
industries even the small plants are so 
large that they must specialize in order 
to adequately meet their personnel prob- 


Plants without personnel specialization 
Plants with personnel specialization. . 


# Difference significant at the 5 per cent 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF UNIONIZATION IN SELECTED GROUPS OF COMPARABLE SOUTHERN PLANTS 


WITH 50 TO 499 EMPLOYEES 


Company Structure 
Single-plant Multiple-plant 
26 40 
34 


level. 


Branch—South Branch—non-South 
50 
47 54 
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Industry 
All plants in general (1952) survey... 


Fertilizer* ** 


Garment 
Mining 
Chemical 
Knitting 
Foundry 
Spinning and weaving 
Paper-pulp 
Synthetic-fiber 


HOHE 


TABLE 
PERCENTAGES OF CLASSIFIED PLANTS IN SELECTED SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 
WHICH HAVE PERSONNEL SPECIALIZATION 

Size* Unionization* * Company Structure 
All Small Large Non-union Union Single-plant Multiple-plant 
33 944¢ 41 66# 26 
24 33 10 33 0 28 14 
32 37 28 25 46 25 46 
33 29 40 14 60 0 40 
23 13 29 15 00+ 15 33 
37 30 57 35 50 23 54 
27 29 33 0a 30 Ob a 
61 36 100# 50 64 Oa 65 
53 25 86+ 45 75 29 75 
63 42 100# 38 73 47 80 
78 52 89+ 75 88 30 844 
100 100 100 100 100 100a 100 
100 100 100 100 100 Ob 

# Difference significant at the 5 per cent level. 


** In part or in whole. 

*** Alabama only. Surveyed in 1954. 

a— There is only one plant in this category. 
b— There are no plants in this category. 


* Size of “small” and “large” plants varies; see footnote 4 for definitions. 


lems. In nine of the eleven remaining 
comparisons, the large plants claim 
wider use of personnel specialization. 
Only the fertilizer and dairy plants run 
counter to this tendency. The differences 
for all of the plants in the general sur- 
vey and for the plants in the chem- 
ical, knitting, foundry and _ spinning 
and weaving industries—industries with 
larger plants — are statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The same factors which make large 
plants fertile ground for unionization 
provide opportunities for personnel spe- 
cialists to assist top management. Per- 
sonnel men can help bridge the grow- 
ing distance between workers and man- 
agement at all levels through their 
skilled advice and counsel. Also they 
can assume many of the personal con- 
tacts and responsibilities which manage- 
ment is able to handle directly in small 
plants. 

Unionization: The relationship be- 
tween unionization and personnel spe- 
cialization is also close. Once again no 
differences appear for the paper-pulp 
and synthetic-fiber plants, all of which 


have personnel specialization. A higher 
percentage of the union plants than of 
the non-union plants in each of the 
other comparisons, except that for the 
fertilizer plants, have specialized in per- 
sonnel administration. For all of the 
plants in the general survey and for 
the lumbering plants the differences are 
statistically significant. Once the work- 
ers become organized, management is 
compelled to increase attention to prob- 
lems of human relations. In addition, 
management must cope with a new or- 
ganization anxious to try its strength 
and under sharp pressure to sell itself 
to the new members. No wonder man- 
agement calls on the personnel special- 
ists for help. 
Company structure: The influence of 
company structure on the use of per- 
sonnel specialization stands out in the 
figures in the last two columns of Table 
3. There are no single-plants among 
the mining and synthetic-fiber plants 
surveyed; therefore, only eleven com- 
parisons are presented. Once again no 
difference appears for the paper-pulp 
plants, all of which have personnel spe- 


cialization. In nine of the remaining 
ten comparisons the multiple-plants re- 
port a higher percentage with personnel 
specialization than do the single-plants. 
The fertilizer industry provides the only 
exception. For all of the plants in the 
general survey and for the spinning and 
weaving plants, the differences are sta- 
tistically significant. Data in columns 
one and two of Table 4 show the im- 
pact of company structure on groups of 
plants selected so as to be comparable 
in size and in unionization. In both of 
these comparisons the multiple-plants 
report significantly higher percentages 
employing personnel specialization. 
Management in the multiple-plant 
firms must substitute regulations, pro- 
cedures and reports for the personal 
relationships which tie the single-plant 
firms together. Companies with branch 
plants must have “more manuals to pass 
around,” as one personnel man puts it. 
In order to meet this challenge, the 
multiple-plant firms specialize. 
Location of company headquarters: 
Which group of plants will make the 
greatest use of personnel specialization, 


| Non-union plants 
| Union plants 


___ #Difference significant at the 5 per cent 


TABLE IV 


Company Structure 


Single-plant Multiple-plan 
18 
24 55+ 


level. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL SPECIALIZATION IN SELECTED GROUPS OF COMPARABLE SOUTHERN 
PLANTS WITH 50 TO 499 EMPLOYEES 
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Location of Company Headquarters 
Branch—South Branch—non-South 
44. 69 


39 58 
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the southern branches of non-southern 
firms. or the southern branches of south- 
ern firms? Data in columns three and 
four of Table 4 give the answer. Here 
are two comparisons of groups of plants 
comparable in size and in unionization, 
In both comparisons the branches of 
non-southern firms lead in the use of 
personnel specialists. In view of the 
longer industrial history of the North 
and of the wider use of personnel ad- 
ministration there. these differences are 
to be expected. 

Conclusions: From this analysis sev- 
eral conclusions may be drawn. First, 
as Table ) shows, of all the plants in- 
cluded in the general survey, 43 per- 
cent are unionized. Two-thirds or more 
of the mining. chemical, foundry, paper- 
pulp and synthetic-fiber plants surveyed 
are unionized. Fewer than one-fourth 
of the lumber. garment and spinning 
and weaving plants have unions. Plants 
in these last three industries have in 
common a low capital investment per 
productive worker which.may help ac- 
count for the low degree of unioniza- 


tion. For the South as a whole, and for 
the specific industries studied, the actual 
extent of unionization is probably less 
than we have found because of the over- 
representation of the larger plants’ in 
our study samples. 

Second, unionization is generally 
higher in large plants, in plants with 
personnel specialization, in multiple- 
plant firms, and in branch plants with 
headquarters outside of the South than 
in their opposites (see Tables ] and 2). 

Third, as is revealed in Table 3, of 
al) the plants in the general survey, 52 
per cent report full-time personnel work- 
ers or organized personnel departments, 
or both. Nearly two-thirds or more of 
the chemical, foundry, spinning and 
weaving, paper-pulp and synthetic-fber 
plants make the same claim. Fewer than 
one-fourth of the fertilizer and lumber 
plants have personnel specialization. 
Once again, these figures are probably 
too high for the South as a whole be- 
cause of the size bias in our samples. 

Fourth, in most industries greater use 


is made of personnel specialization in 


large plants, unionized plants, multiple. 
plants and plants with headquarters ou 
side of the South, than in the plants 
with which they are compared (see 
Tables 3 and 4). 

In summary, our findings lend sup. 
port to generally held views in indus. 
trial relations. The social distance he. 
tween workers and management officials 
in large plants and in multiple-plant 
companies, and the complexities of the 
operations of such firms, encourage the 
growth of unions. These three factors 
in combination lead management to spe- 
cialize in order to meet the personnel 
problems involved. Finally, the influ. 
ence of wider unionization in the North 
than in the South, and of earlier indus. 
trialization, can be seen in the wider 
unionization and greater use of per: 
sonnel specialization by southern plants 
with home offices outside of the Sout) 
than those with home offices in the South, 


‘The paper-pulp plants surveyed range {rom 
330 to 2,700 employees and synthetic-fiber 
plants from 400 to 3,890, 


SOME CRITERIA OF A WELL-MANAGED 


A GREAT deal of time, energy and money has been and is being invested by business organizations on “management development” efforts. 
Perhaps it would be useful to ask ourselves a rather obvious and simple question: “Why does management make this investment?” The 


COMPANY 


equally obvious answer is that in our society it takes “good” management— effective, forward-looking and “smart” management — to survive and 
forge ahead in the rivalry to produce goods and services that customers want at prices that are competitively reasonable. It takes a lot of know- 
how of various kinds to get men, machines and money operating together to achieve not only material profit for a business, but to provide long- 
run stability and growth. 

How can we tell whether the managers of a business are doing well both in the present and for the future? What are the criteria or 
tests of a well-managed company? What seems needed for the long-run success of a company in today’s complex society? If you were trying 
to judge the relative strength, vitality and effectiveness of several business organizations, what standards would you use for making a 
judgment? What would you like to know about a company in which you were considering the investment of your own work-life? And what 
intangible factors would you consider in appraising the overall real worth of a business? 

There is no universally acceptable yardstick for measuring the “goodness” or effectiveness of a business organization. But below are 
a set of criteria which may stimulate your thinking about what it takes to bring about a truly first-rate company. What would you add 
or subtract from this list? What is your philosophy and observation with reference to the major characteristics of a well-managed company? 

1. Growth of profits compared with the industry trend (rather than percentage of profit on gross business) and continued comparatively 
favorable growth and profitability over the long run; competitive strength and resource, including adequate capital for sound expan- 
sion or improvement of operations. 

2. Maintenance of good relations with customers, employees, stockholders, the public and the government; dependability and 
integrity in promises, performance and intent. 

3. Alertness to challenge, opportunity, problems and changing conditions; an attitude of constant interest in improvement of the 
organization; improvement of its products, its services, its structure, its facilities, its techniques, its performance standards, 
its human resources and its spirit . . . coupled with at atmosphere that makes for ease in exchanging and communicating ideas. 

4. Assurance of an adequate and continuing market for the company’s products or services (which includes fair pricing), 
along with timely development of saleable new products or services; maintenance of an adequate program for long-range product 
research and development work. 

5. Reasonably sufficient defense-in-depth of key personnel; enough executives, supervisors and highly skilled personnel to meet foresee- 
able needs; generally superior manpower competence, with a program for continuing challenge and development of these persons, 
both as individuals and as an organizational team. 

6. Thoughtful formulation and appropriate communication of needed objectives, policies and integrated plans for the future, 
coupled with controls that enable management in particular and all personnel in general to know soon enough how the plans which 
concern them are coming out, thereby permitting timely revision or remedial action if needed. 

. Use of production facilities to somewhere near full capacity at least a fairly large percentage of the time. 
Possession of a relatively superior degree of esprit de corps which causes an organization to drive forward interestedly, patiently 
and unceasingly . . . in a mutually supportive team spirit . . . with the executives in particular and as many members as possible 


on 


enjoying their work and the process of group effort. ; 
9. Reputation for consistently distinguished leadership in its field, and a firm policy of undertaking only those kinds of work or service 
which the organization can do (or get done) in a relatively superior manner. 
If a company meets the above nine criteria, it probably has a quality of leadership, organization, “can-do” spirit, desirable end-product and 
collective horse sense that will enable it to grow soundly, to prosper, and to derive the deep satisfaction of creative accomplishment in the 


Edward M. Glaser, Ph. D. 


process. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


(COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW WAGE AGREEMENT 


WAGE INCREASES : 


Effective July 1, 1956 


Increase all Job Classes by 7.5 
cents per hour; beginning with 
Job Class 2. 


Increase present increment of 
6.0 cents per hour between Job 
Classes, by 0.3 cents per hour 
making the new increment 6.3 
cents per hour between all Job 
Classes beginning with Job 
Class 3. 


Effective July 1, 1957 


Increase all Job Classes by 7.0 
cents per hour; beginning with 
Job Class 2. 


Increase 1956 increment of 6.3 
cents per hour between Job 
Classes by 0.2 cents per hour 
making the new increment 6.5 
cents per hour between all Job 
Classes beginning with Job 
Class 3. 


Effective July 1, 1958 


Increase all Job Classes by 7.0 
cents per hour; beginning with 
Job Class 2. 


Increase 1957 increment of 6.5 


* cents per hour between Job 


Classes by 0.2 cents per hour 
making the new increment 6.7 
cents per hour between Job 
Classes beginning with Job 
Class 3. 


SUNDAY PREMIUM PAY 


Effective July 1, 1956 
to June 30, 1957 


A premium of 10% will be paid 
for all time worked on Sunday 
which is not paid for on an 
overtime basis. Such premium 
payment will be based on the 
regular rate as defined in AR- 
TICLE IV—OVERTIME, in 
the WAGE AGREEMENT. 


Effective July 1, 1957 
to June 30, 1958 
A premium of 20% will be paid 
for all time worked on Sunday 
which is not paid for on an 
overtime basis. Other provi- 
sions as stated under 1956. 


Effective July 1, 1958 
to June 30, 1959 


A premium of 25% will be paid 
for all time worked on Sunday 
which is not paid for on an 
overtime basis. Other provi- 
sions as stated under 1956. 


Call-outs on Sundays which are paid at straight time will carry the appropriate Sunday premium. 


JURY PAY : 


Effective An employee who is called for Jury Service shall be excused from work for the 


July 1, 1956 


days on which he serves and he shail receive for each such day of Jury Service 


on which he otherwise would have worked, the difference between 8 times his 
average straight time hourly earnings (as computed according to ARTICLE V— 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE) and the payment he receives for Jury Service. Em- 
ployee will present proof of service and of the amount of pay received therefor. 


Effective The new Insurance Plan provides increased benefits covering Sickness and Acci- 
September 1, 1956 dent, Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits as set forth in column at extreme 
right (Page 3). These increased benefits are provided from additional contribu- 
tions of 3 cents per hour of which 60% will be paid by the Company and 40% 
will be paid by the employee. Any dividends earned will be applied according 
to the same ratio. 


The administration of the Insurance Program will continue on a joint basis be- 
tween the Company and the Union through Weirton Steel’s Employees’ Relief 
and Beneficial Association, as provided in the Interim Agreement of July 7, 1954. 


HOLIDAY PREMIUM PAY 


Effective July 1, 1957, an employee who works on any of the seven (7) holidays will be paid double 
time and 1/10 (2 and 1/10) times his regular rate of pay; effective July 1, 1958, an employee who 
works on any of these holidays will be paid double time and 1/4 (2 and 1/4) times his regular rate 


of pay. 


Effective 
July 1, 1956 


INCENTIVES 


Effective as of the date of each annual wage increase, the incentive earnings 
of employees on jobs covered by an incentive plan which uses as its base rate 


the standard hourly wage rate, will receive incentive earnings calculated on 
the basis of the increased standard hourly wage rate. The Company and the 
Union have agreed to a program of more extensive incentive coverage of pro- 
duction and maintenance jobs during the term of this Agreement. 


SUPPLEMENTA,; ENT BE 


Effective Date The Com ‘ Trust 
Pany will contri out to 

July 1, 1956 1956. Since the Unenpl Laws ot 
do not now permit pay ygNTAL UN 
FITS from any source 
cation of the contributig und will be 
determination of these sift Compens 
contributions made by thal: Fund | 
a credit to the employees et t0 negotia 
and disposition of the the 
The details of financing ajnof any PFO? 
lated contributions deposi fund under 
be subject to negotiations fff panty and the 

may be paid. 

ADDIT| 
1956 
No Change Good as 
a seventh 
SHIF | 
1956 

No Change H 
W 
It 
9 

VANS 
Effective Vacation be determi 


January 1, 1958 VA 


SERVICE Allowabl 

1 year but less than § 6 days— 
3 years but less than § 6 days— 
5 years but less than l§ 12 days- 
10 years but less than l§ 12 days- 
15 years but less than 9 18 days- 
20 years but less than 18 days- 
25 years and over 18 days- 


PE IS: 


Effective Pension benefits coverings who are n¢ 
November 1,1957 Retirement Annuity Plated on ar 
of the benefits payable tt#ts who are 
Retirement Annuity monthly j¢ 
pany as provided under 


Total and Permanent Digftsions will 
total disability benefits pf July 1, 1 
Social Security Act whicl§ elective | 


JOIN DIES 


The Union and the Management of the | will each « 
tives to a joint committee to review the s Regar¢ 
and “Instructions Regarding Review of Btications 
tiations by Independent Steelworkers | Weirton 
achieving maximum understanding betwgrties. 


The Union and the Management of thelfwill each 
tives to a joint committee to review teifprogram 
understanding between the parties regagrinciples 
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AL | MENT BENEFITS 


Trust Fund, beginning July 1, 
of West Virginia Ohio 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENE- 
arig -lover-employee relationship, any appli- 
butiogl ind will be contingent upon the final 
hese silat Compensation Laws. However, all 
by Trust Fund will remain. irrevocably as 
to negotiations covering application 
Hinder the provisions of this SECTION. 


loves 
the fy 
any program utilizing the accumu- 
“Fund under any legalized program, will 
d the Union before any benefits 


icing 
deposi 
ations pany an 


IT, 


ood Frigpiied as (Same) 
seventy, 


HIF UM 


Effective July 1, 1958 


Hourly shift differential rates 
will be increased from 6 cents 
per hour to 8 cents per hour 
on the afternoon shift and from 
9 cents per hour to 12 cents 
per hour on the night shift. 


VANS 


ation Ml be determined as follows: 


VACATION CREDITS 
E Allowable Time Off Hours Paid For 


than =6days— 48 hours 48 hours 
han 6 days— 48 hours 72 hours 
han l@ 12 days— 96 hours 96 hours 
han lg 12 days— 96 hours 120 hours 
han 18 days—144 hours 144 hours 
18 days—144 hours 152 hours 


18 days—144 hours 168 hours 


PE IS: 


ering who are not members of the National Steel 
‘Plaoffisted on an equitable basis in consideration 
ible ifs who are members of the National Steel 


a nonthly joint-contributions with the Com- 


it Digwions will be adjusted in consideration of 
fits pr July 1, 1957, under the amended Federal 
whiclf effective January 1, 1957. 


IN DIES 


the Gvill each designate THREE (3) representa- 
the : Regarding Review of Job Descriptions” 
of fications” in the Wage Rate Inequity Nego- 
e Weirton Steel Company with a view to 

ies, 
he 
the 


Will each designate THREE (3) representa- 
program with a view to achieving maximum 
inciples and procedures applicable thereto. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT | 


1956 1957 1958 
Effective January 1, 1957 Effective January 1, 1957 Me 
No Change See Page 4 of this Supplement. (Same) f 
REVISED INSURANCE BENEFITS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
Duration of Benefits Seventy (70) days for each admission due to 
each unrelated cause. 
Room and Board (daily limit) $12.00 per day 
Maximum Benefit $840.00 for each admission 
Maximum Benefit for Special Charges $300 for all incidental charges 
Maximum Benetit for Maternity _ $180 total—excludes anesthesia charges 
X-Ray and Laboratory Expense $30 Maximum not charged to Incidental Ex- 
pense 


SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Benefits according to Surgical Fee Schedule, up to a maximum of $250. 


Administration of Anesthesia Scheduled By Time: 
First 15 minutes $20.00 
Next 15 Minutes 5.00 
Each subsequent 30 minutes up to full 
operating time 5.00 


(Not paid in obstetrical cases) 


Employee Monthly Cost For Hospitalization And Surgical Benefits 


Family Status Monthly Cost* 
Employee (A) $ 1.72 
Employee and Wife (B) 4.25 
Employee, Wife and Child or Children (C) 5.90 


*This is 40% of the total premium cost. The Company pays the remaining 60%. 


Hospitalization And Surgical Benefits For Retired Employees 
Retired Employee and Spouse, each: 
Duration of Benefits Thirty-one (31) Days per calendar year 
Room and Board (daily limit) $9.00 
Maximum Benefit (31 days each at $9.00) $279.00 
Maximum Benefit for Special Charges $200.00 
Surgical Benefits $250.00 Same Schedule as active employees 


Anesthesia Charges Paid from Surgical Schedule only as 
long as Surgical Benefits are available. 


Above Benefits for Retired Employees and Wives will be provided on the basis of $1.00 monthly 
for Retired Employees and $1.00 monthly additional for those whose wives still survive. 


ch Sickness And Accident Benefits 


Annual Earnings Weekly Benefits Monthly Cost* 
$0 —$3500 $ 42.00 $ 1.55 
$3500.01—$4500 49.00 1.80 
$4500.01—$6000 56.00 2.06 
$6000.01 and over 59.50 2.19 


*This is 40% of the total premium cost. The Company pays the remaining 60%. 


TIN, Special Supplement, September, 1956, 
ton of National Steel Corporation. ) 
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EXHIBIT 3 


The Accident-Prone Personality 


PsycHoLocists generally agree that 

there is such a thing as an acci- 
dent-prone “type” with personality 
characteristics that are different 
from those of safe workers. But up 
until recently efforts to single out 
these caracteristics have not been 
too successful. 

Executive Analysis Corporation, 
however, has just completed a study 
of the personality characteristics of 
safe and unsafe workers and the 
preliminary results are extremely 
promising. The survey seems to in- 
dicate that there are seven person- 
ality characteristics which are com- 
mon to accident repeaters. Any one 
of these characteristics, if pro- 
nounced enough, can serve to iden- 
tify an accident-prone worker. And 
if all seven of the following char- 
acteristics appear to a marked de- 
gree it’s virtually certain that the 
person is an accident repeater: 

1. Accident-prone employees tend 
to be more easily distracted than 
safe employees. The injury-repeater 
is more readily distracted from the 
task immediately before him by his 
own thoughts, day-dreams and mus- 
ings, and by the sensations within 
his body; by events and happenings 
going on near him; by his talka- 
tiveness; and by repeatedly think- 
ing about what he would do or 
what privileges he would enjoy if 
he were famous or in the “seat of 
authority.” Especially important is 
the fact that the injury-repeater’s 
attention and concentration are 
more readily diverted from the job 
before him both by disturbances 


within himself and by what is 
going on around him. 


2. Accident repeaters show less 
personal restraint than do non-re- 


‘peaters. They are less cautious, 


take chances that are dangerous to 
themselves, tend to be overly frank, 
make unpleasant or disagreeable 
comments that hurt or embarrass 
others and are inclined to break 
minor rules and regulations which 
they seem to feel are too unimport- 
ant to bother with. 


3. The injury-repeater is inclined 
to be more negative and independ- 
ent than the safe worker in his at- 
titude toward other people. He tends 
to get higher scores than the non- 
repeater on unwilling cooperative- 
ness — the tendency to cooperate 
only when he secures tangible bene- 
fits for himself. He is more prone 
to be aggressively outspoken in 
dealing with others. He is also more 
inclined to act differently from 
others for the sake of being a non- 
conformist. He makes much lower 
scores than the non-repeater in 
control of his feelings when he is 
frustrated and feels upset or angry. 


4. The accident-prone person 
tends to obtain lower scores on per- 
sonality traits involving sensitivity. 
The repeater is less likely to have 
his feelings hurt. He is more in- 
clined to be. bold and brazen in 
public and face-to-face situations. 
He is much less likely to feel guilty, 
embarrassed, or ashamed of some 
of his activities or thoughts than 
the non-repeater. In other words, it 
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is usually more difficult to appeal 
to his feelings and sensibilities. 

5. The accident-prone person 
reacts differently to pain. Injury- 
repeaters do not mind being in pain 
as much as non-repeaters. Further- 
more, some injury-repeaters ob- 
tained test scores which indicated 
that they actually derive some sat- 
isfaction from the pain of minor 
injuries or get something of a thrill 
out of being hurt by others. 

6. Accident-prone persons tend to 
differ from safe workers with re- 
spect to feelings of superiority, in- 
feriority, and mental adequacy. 
The injury-repeater is more likely 
to feel confident that he can cope 
with the difficulties of the job and 
everyday problems, though his rela- 
tively high injury rate indicates 
that this. confidence may be unwar- 
ranted so far as working safely is 
concerned. Perhaps tied in with 
this tendency are the injury-re- 
peater’s lower test scores on gen- 
eralized feelings of inferiority. The 
accident-repeater has stronger 
emotional need to feel and act su- 
perior to other people. This group 
of personality characteristics is an- 
other indication of the emotional 
immaturity of the injury-repeater. 

7. The pattern of scores for the 
social orientation of the repeater 
also differs significantly from that 
of the non-repeater. The injury re- 
peater feels a stronger need to 


attract attention than the safe 
worker. He tends to obtain higher 
scores on such characteristics as 
taking the initiative in face-to-face 
encounters, seeking the spotlight 
when he is with a group, taking 
the lead in attempts to get a group 
moving toward some immediate 
goal or action, and in talking to 
others. This pattern is also clearly 
revealed in a variety of occupa- 
tional interest scores. The repeater 
tends to propagandize, and hence 
exhibits more zeal for “spreading 
the message” of some cause or 
other. In this connection, it is also 
interesting to note, first, his higher 
scores for interest in retail selling 
or selling to persons who come into 
a store to shop; and second, his 
higher scores for the type of per- 
sonal selling in which the salesman 
enjoys out-talking his prospect and 
answering gibes and objections, 
somewhat like a pitchman or an ag- 
gressive house-to-house salesman. 
He also tends to be higher on what 
might be called power interests. 
Examples of this are his interest in 
disciplinary vocations, his greater 
dependence upon rules and prohibi- 
tions with which to control be- 
havior, and a greater tendency to 
be arbitrary in deciding that ac- 
tions or policies are all right or all 
wrong. 


© Thomas N. Jenkins. 
‘PERSONNEL, 


July, 1956, p. 29:4. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION 


Second Edition 


By William R. Spriegel, University of Texas; 
Edward Schulz, R.C.A. Laboratories; and William 
B. Spriegel, Northwestern University. Completely 
rewritten, this well-known work now offers a 
balanced treatment of industrial supervision. 
Among the new chapters included are those on 
mental health, interviewing and motion and time 


study. 


1957. 349 pages. Wllustrated. $4.50. 


(Prob.) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


By Anne Roe, Research Psychologist, New 
York City. Gives all the available data on psy- 


chological differences among people in different 


occupations. The author proposes a new classifi- 
cation of occupations which fits psychological 
principles as well as the occupational world. A 
Wiley Publication in the Mental Health Sciences. 


1956. 340 pages. Illustrated. $6.75. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


By Ross Stagner, University of Illinois, 
Examines union-management relations from a Psy- 
chological viewpoint. Both union and management 
tactics are analyzed and reasons offered for their 


success or failure. 


“,..a significant contribution to the field of 


industrial relations and personnel management.” — 


Personnel Management Abstracts 


1956. 550 pages. Illustrated, $8.00, 


WORK AND AUTHORITY 
IN INDUSTRY 


Ideologies of Management in the 
Course of Industrialization 


By Reinhard Bendix, University of California, 
Berkeley, An examination of the place of the in 
dividual in an industrial civilization. In particular, 
it examines the authority-relation existing between 
“managers” and “workers.” The author gives four 
case studies from different ideological settings. 
One of a series of books from the research program 
of The Institute of Industrial Relations, University 


of California. 


1956. 466 pages. Ilustrated. $7.50, 


Send for on-approval copies 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 - 4th Ave., New York 
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Willey ..-+-+- - Quality Control of Personnel Management. Jan. - Feb. 2-56 
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